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For WOOD and METAL 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Please remember 
+ at ees KAA MD AAA AAAS ASSIA SSSA SACSACS<S CSCS BERK K 


KEKE AAPG 


Recently, there have been deliberate 
attempts to confuse librarians and ar- 
chitects regarding the identity of the 
company that is now carrying on the 
library business of the Snead family. 


The Snead library business is now, as 
it has been continuously for the past 
70 years, under the personal manage- 
ment of the Snead family. We are 
Snead & Company in name, tradition, 
and experienced personnel. No 
else is authorized to 


one 


There is ONLY ONE 
SNEAD & COMPANY 


FAA AAAA ASAE SAS AS SECS SESSA SOCSSCSCCSSSSSSOCSCSCCSSCCSSCSCSCSC SSS 


Ob bbb 


now engaged in the rapid and eco- 
nomical production of wood and metal 
Snead library equipment to meet prac- 
tically every requirement. 


Engineering Service 
Snead engineers work with architects, 
librarians, and builders in developing 
plans, and in the erection and equip- 
ping of modern, efficient libraries. 
Close personal contact is maintained 
from start to finish. 





trade on our good name 


The that 


in the library field. 


Modern Plant 


Plant com- 
prising 29 acres of floor 
and equipped 
with modern, special- 


facilities, 
space 


ized machinery, are 


SNEAD WOOD FURNITURE 
and EQUIPMENT 


Besides the metal equip- 
ment listed below, Snead & 
Company offers a complete 
line of wood furniture and 
equipment, such as Charg- 
ing Desks, Catalog Cases, 
Tables, £ :elving, Chairs, and 
technical equipment of stand- 
ard or special design. 





SNEAD. & Company 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


organization 
pioneered many of the 
major improvements in 
modern library con- 
struction is ready to 
place its extensive en- 
facilities at 


without 


gineering 
disposal 
obligation. 


your 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 





Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier @ 


Snead Modular Construction 


© Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 


Marble, etc. @ Stack Stairs and Elevators © Automatic Book Conveyors @ Stack Accessories @ Carrels, 


Study Units, and Enclosures 


Louverall Ceiling Lighting e 


Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 
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A Preview of MACMILLAN BOOKS 








FICTION 
HUNTER'S HORN 


By Harriette Arnow, “A really remark- 
able regional novel—our candidate for 
the Pulitzer Prize.”"—Library Journal. 
The scene is the Kentucky hills; the 
story, a farmer's feud with a great red 
fox; the characters, vivid, laughing, 
struggling people the reader will never 
forget. May 31 $3.50 











ELEPHANT WALK 


By Robert Standish, A story of human 
passions in the tropics—a wealthy Cey- 
lon planter, his attractive English bride, 
and a handsome sensualist who takes ad- 
vantage of her loneliness. Literary Guild 
Selection for July. June 28 $3.00 


WEST OF THE HILL 

By Gladys Hasty Carroll. A_ simple, 
flavorful story of Maine farmers a cen- 
tury ago, by the author of the best-selling 
As the Earth Turns, It is an entertain- 
ing novel but—even more—an inspiring 
affirmation of the human values that en- 
dure. September $3.00 


THE RIVER LINE 

By Charles Morgan. Another subtly felt 
and finely wrought novel by the author 
of The Fountain and The ]udge’s Story. 
Three friends, who had first known each 
other in occupied France, meet again in 
England; and the drama of the past, re- 
lived, precipitates a dramatic crisis in 
the present. September $2.75 


SIGNATURE OF TIME 


By Walter Havighurst. This novel has 
the Mid-West setting Mr. Havighurst 
has exploited so well in his non-fiction 
Land of Promise and The Long Ships 
Passing. It is the story of a disillusioned 
man seeking peace in a return to the past. 

September $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 


60 Fifth Avenue ~° 








GENERAL INTEREST 


THE SPELL OF THE 


PACIFIC 

Edited by Carl Stroven & A. Grove Day. 
This anthology has over 950 pages of 
Pacific adventure and romance. Stories, 
poems, essays by great writers from 
Pierre Loti to Somerset Maugham, Mel- 
ville to Nordhoff. May 17 $6.50 


THE BISMARCK EPISODE 
By Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N. A 
breathtaking account of one of the great 
naval engagements of all time, the chase 
and sinking of the Bismarck in May, 
1941. A vivid picture, seen through 
the eyes of men who took part in the 
battle. June 21 $3.00 


MEMOIRS OF CHILD- 
HOOD AND YOUTH 


By Albert Schweitzer. The first Ameri- 
can edition of this warm and charming 
autobiographical account of Schweitzer’s 
early years, from his birth in Upper AI- 
sace to his graduation from the Gym- 
nasium, September $2.00 


AND GAZELLES LEAPING 
By Sudhin N. Ghose. In this enchant- 
ing autobiography of an Indian child, 
the universal charm of childhood is en- 
riched with the beauty of the lore of 
India. Beautiful illustrations by Shrimati 
Arnakali E. Carlile. October $3.50 


THE CARDINAL'S STORY: 
Life and Work of Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty 

By Stephen Swift. A complete picture 
of the man who stands as a dramatic 
symbol of the struggle between Com- 
munism and religion, with first-hand 
accounts of his arrest and life in prison, 
and translations of his most important 
papers. September $3.50 


New York 11 
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for SUMMER and EARLY FALL > 








SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE NEGRO IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


By E. Franklin Frazier. A social and 
cultural analysis of the American Negro, 
remarkable for its completeness and for 
its new approach to the Negro as a vital 
part of our organized social life. By a dis- 
tinguished sociologist. May 10 $8.00 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


By George Peter Murdock. Analyzes 
and compares the forms of family, kin- 
ship, and community organization in 250 
human societies, from the Andamenese 
pygmies to our own. The integrated use 
of anthropology, sociology, behavioristic 
psychology, and psychoanalysis makes 
this volume a landmark in the social 
sciences. May 24 $6.00 


THE NEGRO HAND- 
BOOK, 1949 


Edited by Florence Murray. A manual of 











formation concerning the Negro in the 
United States. This is the fourth edition, 
but the first to be issued by The Mac- 
millan Company. June 21 $6.00 


U.S.A.: MEASURE OF A 


NATION 


By Thomas R. Carskadon and Rudolf 
Modley. A popular presentation of the 
important information originally con- 
tained in the Twentieth Century Fund's 
America’s Needs and Resources. Clear, 
simple language and many picture-chacts. 

July 12 $1.00, paper 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


By Graham H. Stuart. A history of the 
State Department organization, proce- 
dure, and personnel, from the days of 
Jefferson, the first Secretary, to George 
Marshall. By the author of American 
Diplomatic and Consular Practice. 


current facts, statistics, and general in- September $9.00 


“. and two important books coming later 


WALLACE NUTTING'S 
FURNITURE TREASURY 


Volume Ill 


Supplementing the famous two volumes of photographs, this third volume supplies very 
full details on styles, dates, construction, origins; on great designers, on salient points 
regarding the entire broad fields of articles of wood and iron used in American dwellings. 
With many drawings by Ernest John Donnelly. October 11 

Pre-pub. $7.50 After pub. $10.00 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL 


By Kenneth P. Williams 


This superb study of Lincoln’s desperate search for a general to pit against the brilliant 
Lee and Jackson is in effect a history of the entire Civil War, written from a fresh and 
revealing angle. It will take its place as a standard military history, comprehensive 
and detailed, beautifully organized, and highly readable. November 1 

Pre-pub. $10.00 After pub. $12.50 


Note: Dates and prices of forthcoming publications are tentative and subject to change. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY -_ 60 Fifth Avenue ° New York 11 
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Important New Books 








THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


by Ralph L. Rusk 


@ An important new biography by one of the foremost living Emerson 
scholars, containing a wealth of previously unpublished material from the 
Emerson family collection and other sources. It will be indispensable to 
scholars and the general reader will find it an enthralling and vivid portrait 
of Emerson the man. $6.00 


THE DIARY OF A WRITER 


by F. M. Dostoievsky 


@ One of the major works of the 19th century, by the great Russian master, 
now at last available in English. In two large and handsome volumes, 
hundreds of Dostoievsky’s short stories, sketches, political and critical es- 
says, and anecdotes are brought together. The Diary contains some of 
Dostoievsky’s most powerful writing and displays the amazingly compre- 
hensive range of his thought. Two volumes, slip case, $12.50 


T. S. ELIOT: The Design of His Poetry 


by Elizabeth Drew 


@ “An intelligent and wide-ranging critical study of Eliot’s important 
work,” says The New Yorker of Miss Drew’s widely praised new book. 
$3.00 


FAITH AND HISTORY 


by Reinhold Niebuhr 


@ This is Dr. Niebuhr’s first major philosophical work since The Nature 
and Destiny of Man. A profound and provocative comparison of Christian 
and modern views of history, it offers a great theologian’s reasoned answer 
to some of the most fundamental problems of our time. $3.50 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


by Herbert Read 


@ Education, says Herbert Read, must re-direct our inherent aggressiveness 
into creative channels, if war is to be eliminated. Here Mr. Read offers a 
plan for re-defining the aims of education and altering its methods, to 
achieve that end. “Challenging and important . . . Read develops his points 
with lucidity and logic.”—New Republic $2.75 


At all bookstores ° Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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New Titles 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND PUBLIC POLICY, 


Second Edition (1949) 

By BOWMAN and BACH 

The second edition, just published, of this leading book offers many 
new features. Government policy in relation to labor, agriculture, and 
taxation is treated in the light of current events. Interest arousing 
materials such as national income and employment are greatly expanded 
in this edition. : 
Published 1949 931 pages 6” x 9” 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
By LAWRENCE I. O'KELLY, University of Colorado 

This latest modern study of disordered behavior has a dynamic bio-social 
approach which synthesizes psychology, physiology and anatomy. Its 
fresh viewpoint uncovers new relationships and wider implications of 
theories of various “schools” of psychology in respect to imadaptive 
behavior. 

Published 1949 768 pages 6” x 9” 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 

By G. A. OLSEN 

Combines in one book the highlights of these topics: fundamental 
strength of materials, machine design, structural design, and materials 
testing. This book enables you. to obtain an intelligent grasp. of the 
fundamentals of engineering design without the necessity of knowing 
higher mathematics. 

Published 1949 444 pages 6” x 9” 


MERCHANDISE INFORMATION FOR SUC- 


CESSFUL SELLING 

By PACKER and HITCHCOCK 

A new book that for the first time provides in one compact volume, 
positive information about 30 departments of merchandise . . . com- 
prising 96% of the volume sold in department stores today. The slant 
of this book is directed toward the small retail store and large store 
alike. It provides helpful hints on retail selling, merchandising, textiles, 
and non-textiles. (Each chapter lists related films and their source) 


Published 1949 Approximately 320 pages 6” x 9”, cloth bound 


LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE AND ECONOMICS 
By PAUL V. HORN, New York University; and HUBERT E. BICE, 
Miami University 

This new book closely examines the potentialities of Latin-American 
trade. It first provides a general background with a discussion of the 
people, history, institutions, climate, geography, and natural resources of 
Latin America. This is followed.by an analysis of the commercial factors 
and policies responsible for the economic development of the area. The 
work concludes with a timely study of the practical aspecis of exporting 
to and importing from Latin America. 

Published 1949 672 pages SY,” x 8,” 

Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., itwivom‘smy. iil 
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Wide Scope of Interest 
in these new books 
for the Modern Library 


STRONG MEN SOUTH 


William J. Menster, U.S.N.R. 
One of the “strong men” on Byrd’s 
Fourth Antarctic Expedition was 
the chaplain. His thrilling story of 
that trip reveals its dangers and 
accomplishments, plus valuable side- 
lights of science, history, and geog- 
raphy. Foreword by Admiral Byrd. 

$2.75 


WILLIAM GASTON: 
CAROLINIAN 


J. Herman Schauinger 
Catholic American history is en- 
riched by this first full-length ac- 
count of a statesman who was the 
most trusted member of the United 
States Congress in the days of 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. $3.25 


ALL-STARS 
OF CHRIST 
Robert G. North, S.J. 


There is a definite manly appeal in 
these life stories of sixteen modern 
young men who discovered what 
God wanted them to do with their 
talents. For boys 12-16. 


PREFACE 
TO THE BIBLE 


Gerard Rooney, C.P. 


A background for Scripture study, 
this book is a guide for proper un- 
derstanding of the Bible. Discuss- 
ing the principles for Scripture 
reading, it clarifies the problems of 


Inspiration, Interpretation, and In- 
errancy. $2.00 


—, 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1106 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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31st Edition 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


1024 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 


Critically describes or lists and classifies 
Boarding and Day Schools, Junior and 
Senior Colleges. 


“An indispensable part of our profes- 
sional library’, Hans Froelicher, Jr., The 
Park School. “The most useful reference 
book in our office’, J. F. Gummere, Penn 
Charter School. “I lean on its counsel 
and advice very heavily’, Perry Dunlap 
Smith, No. Shore Country Day School. 


DANGEROUS TRENDS 


How Undercurrents Economic and 
Political Affect Education 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


Reviews and interprets what's new in 
education, what leading educators and pub- 
lic men are talking about or putting over. 


“Exactly what educators need right now. 
Your book sharply reminds us to watch 
where we are going’, W. Norwood Brig- 
ance. ‘My congratulations on ‘Dangerous 
Trends’, and your endless perspicacity and 
energy”, Thomas G. Corcorzs. “Deeply 
grateful for your arresting work from one 
who displays as much acumen and cour- 
age’, Robert R. Young. 


Still Availabie 


MAD OR MUDDLED 
196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.50 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE FOR THE 
CONTROL OF THE MIND OF YOUTH 
168 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 
256 pp., red silk cloth, $3.00 


WAR AND EDUCATION 
512 pp., black vellum, $5.00 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Failure of Education 1920-1940 
616 pp., black morocco cloth, $6.00 





Circulars and Table of Contents of these 
and other current volumes on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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MARADOR 


GLASS-CLEAR PLASTIC. Cardboard thickness; durable, rugged. 


CUSHION-SOFT BACKS. Sturdy plastic backs and hinges; elec- 
tronically bonded; no thread, no rivets; kind to furniture. 


DURABLE. Strong metal channels and locking beams built to wear. 
Heavy rigid covers and flexible plastic backs; no peeling; edges can- 
not fray nor become porous; no glue to attract rodents and vermin. 
Non-inflammable, non-toxic. 


ATTRACTIVE. Periodicals displayed in original coverpages. 
CLEAN AND SANITARY. Covers washable with soap and water. 


SECURE. A simple 2-screw adjustment locks the periodicals in 
place; screws cannot be reached except with a special key supplied 
free with each order. 


INTERCHANGEABLE. Visible magazine covers eliminate title 
stamping; interchangeable in five size groups. 


EASY TO OPERATE. Periodical replacement a matter of seconds. 


ECONOMICAL. Longer wear, inviting initial cost; saves money as 
well as inconvenience, time and effort in repairs. 


BINDERS 


Marador Corp. Patent applied for Write for further information and price list. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road 
= Glendale 1. Calif 
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y, yng 28 of this year marks the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe. Planned to honor the mem- 
ory of the German poet and philosopher are various 
celebrations, among them the Goethe Convocation 
and Music Festival to be held at Aspen, Colorado, 
from June 27 to July 16, in which international 
scholars and musicians will take part. Among the 
authors who will participate are José Ortega y Gas- 
set (The Revolt of the Masses) and Thornton 
Wilder (The Ides of March). “In addition to the 
ten-volume English translation of Goethe’s works 
to be brought out by the Goethe Bicentennial Foun- 
dation, the first of which will be published in the 
summer at the time of the convocation, various 
publishers have scheduled books, including Goethe: 
Wisdom and Experience, edited by Hermann J. 
Wiegand; Goethe's World as Seen in Letters and 
Memoirs, compiled by Berthold Biermann; and 
“Goethe the Poet,” by Karl Vietor, which will be 
published by the Harvard University Press on the 
poet's birthday. 

Another event of special significance in 1949 is 
the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the Book of Common Prayer, first published in 
English on June 9, 1549, under the authorization 
of Edward VI. Services of thanksgiving are to be 
held by Protestant Episcopal churches of the 
United States and by churches of the Anglican 
Communion throughout the world. 


Chatter 


Word comes from Paris that Victor A. Krav- 
chenko (I Chose Freedom) has won his libel suit 
against the French weekly, Lettres Frangaises. 

2% S% Ann Bridge (And Then You Came) 
and her husband, Sir Owen O'Malley, have estab- 
lished themselves in an eighteenth-century house in 
County Mayo, Ireland, where the author, after 
years of living in foreign capitals while Sir Owen 
was in the diplomatic service, is now ‘reclaiming a 
neglected garden and indulging her passion for 
cooking.” 3% J 3% English visitors include 
Arnold J. Toynbee (A Study of History), in the 
United States for a lecture tour, who announced at 
the final Book and Author luncheon at the Astor 
Hotel in New York City that he saw “no im- 
mediate danger of a shooting war’; Daphne du 
Maurier, who brought to her publishers the manu- 
script of her new novel, “The Parasites’; and 
Storm Jameson (The Moment of Truth), who has 
been a visiting lecturer on writing at the University 
of Pittsburgh for several months. 


The Million 


Screaming headlines, vituperative envoys, and 
excited citizens sometimes obscure the fact that be- 
hind Russia’s iron curtain live and work a vast 
people not too unlike the rest of the world. Several 
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By Frances J]. Wallace 


books published recently which ‘lift the edge of the 
curtain a tiny bit to give us a view of the common 
man who makes up the bulk of every country’s pop- 
ulation include Vera Panova’s The Train, the story 
of a Soviet hospital train during the last war, told 
with subtlety and a “rather touching insight into the 
nature of love.” Devoid of propaganda or moral- 
istic tone, it is reminiscent of Chekhov, and has a 
sincerity and ‘emphasis on human quality,’’ accord- 
ing to the New York Times. Voronkova's Little 
Girl from the City, a children’s classic, gives in 
simple detail the life of a war orphan adopted by a 
farm family. The genuine appeal of this unpre- 
tentious little book can best be expressed in the 
words of a young reader: “I felt it in my whole 
heart.” Hester O’Neill’s volume of true stories of 
wartime children, Young Patriots, contains two ac- 
counts—one of the siege of Stalingrad, the other of 
the Ukraine—showing that Pavel and Petya and 
their families are not very much different in their 
basic reactions from Jack and Peter, whose heroism 
during the bombing of London is told in the British 
section of the book. 


Awards 


The Book Manufacturers Institute launched its 
annual $1,000 Gutenberg Award in April, selecting 
Robert E. Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins as 
the book that ‘“‘most progressively influenced Amer- 
ican thought in 1948.” Sherwood in the past has 
been the recipient of three Pulitzer prizes in the 
field of drama, and of the Academy Award for his 
screen play, The Best Years of Our Lives. 
& & SS Another annual award, offered for the 
first time this year, is the Louisiana Award, estab- 
lished by the Louisiana Library Association for the 
outstanding book on Louisiana, given for 1948 to 
Dr. Hewitt L. Ballowe for his Creole Folk Tales. 
& & S&S Irwin Edman (Philosopher's Quest) 
has received the New York University Society of 
Libraries Award, presented each year to “an Amer- 
ican scholar who reveals in his writing accurate 
scholarship and effectiveness of presentation.” 
Mention was made of Dr. Edman’s breadth of in- 
terests and “the charm and clarity of his writing.” 
& & % The Houghton Mifflin Literary Fel- 
lowship for 1948 has been won by Fred E. Ross, 
of Baden, North Carolina, for his yet untitled novel 
of “a cock-fighting, mule-trading farmer from 
North Carolina.”” The manuscript has been termed 
by the publishers “‘a fresh departure from the cur- 
rent trend in American writing.” 3% 3% J John 
Berryman (The Dispossessed) has been given the 
1948 Shelley Memorial Award, presented by the 
Poetry Society of America. &% J 3% Authors re- 
ceiving fellowships from the Guggenheim Memori- 
al Foundation this year include Arna Wendell Bon- 
temps “(History of the Negro), Rackham Holt 
(George Washington Carver), Victor Wolfgang 
von Hagen (Ecxador and the Galapagos), Bertram 


(Continued on page 746) 
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25 Best Plays of 
The Modern American Theatre 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY J ohn Gas SHEV 


Just published 800 pages $5.00 





A glance at the list of titles included establishes the importance of this 
book. They all made theatre history in the period (1916-1929) in which they 
were first produced and are of decided importance today. Each play is com- 
plete with production data and a sketch of the author. John Gassner’s intro- 
duction is a brilliant survey of the American drama and dramatists of the time. 


Ile Craig’s Wife The Front Page 

Porgy Street Scene Berkeley Square 

Trifles Aria da Capo The Road to Rome 

The Clod Minnie Field What Price Glory? 

Machinal White Dresses Beggar on Horseback 
The Hairy Ape Saturday’s Children 

Broadway The Second Man Desire Under the Elms 

Poor Aubrey They Knew What They Strictly Dishonorable 

Paris Bound Wanted Gods of the Lightning 


Also available by John Gassner: Twenty Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre. 900p. $4., and Best Plays of the Modern American Theatre. 17 plays 
(1939-46) 804p. $4. Both collections are recommended in the Standard Cata- 
logs for High School and Public Libraries. 








MILK GLASS The Book of 
By E. M. Belknap SHEFFIELD 
Introduction by PLATE 





George S. McKearin Including Victorian Plate 
300 clear illustrations By Seymour B. Wyler 
Some in full color 150 large photographs 
352 pages $5.00 202 pages $4.00 
The Miik Glass of our forefathers is A method of plating copper with silver 
today highly prized by collectors. Mr. was accidentally discovered in Sheffield, 


England, in 1742. For over a hundred 
years craftsmen produced objects of su- 
perb workmanship known as Sheffield 
Plate. Each piece was shaped by an artist 
in metals and bore his “mark.” This 
book is the first comprehensive survey of 
the ‘marks’ and the pieces that fascinate 
collectors today. More than 150 large- 


Belknap’s book is a complete and ac- 
curate guide to patterns, identifications, 
design, color, scarcity and other factors 
of importance to both the professional 
and the amateur. Hundreds of photo- 
graphs illustrate the best and the unusual 
among the plates, candlesticks, lamps, 





trays, pitchers, jugs, covered animals, sized photographs beautifully illustrate 
vases and other objects that decorated notable pieces. There is a complete his- 
nineteenth century homes. Mr. Belknap’s tory of all pieces (snuff boxes, condiment 
own collection of Milk Glass is one of sets, tea services, candlestick, drinking 
the world’s largest and best, and he tells utensils, etc.) created during the era plus 
an interesting story. The book is a valu- a table of all known Victorian Plate 
able addition to a shelf of Americana. marks. 


CROWN PUBLISHERS . 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 744) 

D. Wolfe (Three Who Made a Revolution), Sam- 
uel Whitehall Putnam (Marvelous Journey), 
Eudora Welty (Delta Wedding), and Sally Car- 
righar (One Day at Teton Marsh). ®& & First 
prize in the Christophers’ literary contest ($15,000) 
has gone to George Locke Howe for “Call It 
Treason,’ which will be published in the fall. 

Pulitzer prize winners include playwright Arthur 
Miller (Death of a Salesman), novelist James 
Gould Cozzens (Guard of Honor), biographer 
Robert E. Sherwood (Roosevelt and Hopkins), 
historian Roy Franklin Nichols (The Disruption 
of American Democracy), poet Peter Viereck 
(Terror and Decorum), and music critic and com- 
poser Virgil Thompson, whose score for the film, 
“Louisiana Story,”” is the first musical work written 
for a motion picture to win the Pulitzer award. 


DIED 


April 3. JOHN M. BERDAN, educator and author ; 
in New Haven, Connecticut; of a cerebral throm- 
bosis; seventy-five. Dr. Berdan, who had been a 
member of the Yale University faculty for thirty- 
eight years before his retirement in 1941, was fa- 
mous for his course, “Daily Themes,” which be- 
came so popular that it had to be limited to seniors. 
Those of his students who later achieved success 
in the writing field include Sinclair Lewis, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, Thornton Wilder, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, and Walter Millis. He was the author of 
various books on literary subjects, emong them 
Modern Essays and Early Tudor Poetry, 1485-1587. 


April 3. JAMES MONAGHAN, lawyer and author; 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania; ninety-four. A 
former editor of various law and court reports, he 
was the author of monographs such as An mood at 
Brandywine, Falstaff's Forebears, and Bayard Tay- 
lor, Poet and Patriot. 


April 3. ARTHUR LEO ZAGAT, author; in New 
York City; of a heart attack; fifty-three. A writer 
of detective fiction in the pulp field, he helped to 
found the Writers’ Workshop for veterans of 
World War II. 


April 5. SiR HuGH STEWART GLADSTONE, orni- 
thologist and writer; in Thornhill, Scotland; sev- 
enty-one. Sir Hugh, at his death lord lieutenant 
of Dumfries County, was an authority on bird life. 
His books include Maria Riddell, the Friend of 
Burns, Birds and the War, and Thomas Watling, 
Limner of Dumfries. 


April 5. JOHN RussEtt Scott, British pub- 
lisher; in Manchester, England; sixty-nine. Chair- 
man and governing director of the Manchester 
Guardian, which his family had founded 128 years 
ago, he was instrumental in maintaining the tradi- 
tional character of the newspaper, which “was run 
primarily not for profit, but as a public service.” 


April 6. SiR SEYMOUR Hicks, actor, dramatist, 
and novelist; at The Courtyard, Fleet, Hampshire, 
England; seventy-eight. The author of 64 plays, 
and an actor in 100, he was also a novelist. His 


hobby was attending murder trials, about which he 
wrote a book, Not Guilty M’Lord. Among his plays 
are The Earl and the Girl, and The Price of Silence. 
Several volumes of nonfiction include Twenty-four 
Years of an Actor's Life and Acting: A Book for 
Amateurs. 
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April 7. MaupbE Mary CHESTER FFOULKES, bi- 
ographer of royalty; in London; seventy-eight. A 
frequent guest in palaces, Mrs. Ffoulkes wrote a 
number of biographies of her royal hosts, among 
them the Countess de Tessancourt and the former 
Crown Princess of Saxony. She chronicled her per- 
sonal experiences in two books, My Own Past and 
Story of a Woman. 

April 10. FRED THOMPSON, author; in London; 
sixty-five. He was the author, or co-author, of 
many stage successes, including such musical hits 
as Rio Rita, Lady Be Good, and Follow the Girls. 


April 11, FRANK WESLEY PITMAN, educator and 
author; in Claremont, California; sixty-seven. A 
former professor of history at Pomona College, Dr. 
Pitman was the author of The Development of the 
British West Indies, 1700-1763 and of Slavery on 
British West Indies Plantations in the Eighteenth 
Century. 


April 13. JouHN T. Faris, editor and author; in 
Nashville, Tennessee; after a brief illness; seventy- 
eight. Retired editor of the Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Dr. Faris was the author of books mainly on 
American history and folklore, including such titles 
as The Romance of Forgotten Towns, Roaming 
American Playgrounds, and Old Churches and 
Meeting Houses in and around Philadelphia. 


April 14. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE, pedi- 
atrist and author; in New York City; seventy-five. 
Dr. Coolidge, who conducted the ‘Babies’ Page’’ 
in the Ladies Home Journal for nineteen years and 
“The Babies Department” in the Pictorial Review 
for sixteen years, was the author of The Mother's 
Manual and The Young Mother's Guide. 


April 15. Haze. DruKKER (Mrs. Philip G. Gil- 
more) radio columnist and author; in New York 
City; after a long illness; fifty-two. For a number 
of years she conducted a radio broadcast series 
called “Children of the Stars’’; she was also the 
author of many children’s stories, and several 
books, including Phyllis May and Her Dollies. 


April 17. Sin BERNARD Pars, historian and stu- 
dent of Russia; in New York City; of pneumonia; 
eighty-two. Considered “one of the best informed 
non-Communist students of Russia in the Western 
World,” Sir Bernard had spent a lifetime trying to 
promote a better understanding between Russia and 
the English-speaking countries. For ten years— 
until 1914—he visited Russia annually, and after 
the Soviets came into being, was also a frequent 
visitor. A teacher of Slavic languages, and a lec- 
turer on Russian affairs, he wrote a number of 
books interpreting the Russian scene, including 
History of Russia, My Russian Memoirs, The Fall 
of the Russian Monarchy. His autobiography, The 
W andering Student, appeared in 1949. 


April 24. MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS, author ; 
at Saint Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, England ; seventy- 
six. The author of more than forty novels, Mrs. 
Baillie-Saunders, beginning with Saints in Society 
(1905), wrote almost a book a year. Recent ones 
include The Trinket Shop, Shadow City, and Quali- 
ty Street, published in 1949. 


April 26. WILIBERTINE TETERS WORDEN, writer 
and editor; in New York City; after a brief illness. 
Mrs. Worden, the mother of Helen Worden (Mrs. 
John Erskine), New York Herald Tribune column- 
ist, was the author of many articles and short sto- 
ries, and of one novel, The Snows of Yesteryear. 
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Why are public library 
books the dullest looking 
things in the world? 


NDUSTRY uses color to attract you and your neigh- 
bors to its products. Why doesn’t your public library 
use the same method to attract your neighbors, young 
and old, to the important books of the world? Your 
public library cannot afford to be a mausoleum — it 


must be a vital part of your community life. Use color 


in your bookbinding to help broadcast that importance, 


to brighten the spirit and aspects of your shelves, to 


point up your important wares. 


Holliston makes Library Buckrams in many beautiful 
eye-catching colors — and Holliston’s Roxite Library 


Buckram is washable. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood, Mass. New York Chicago Philadelphia 











George Millar 


EMOBILIZATION, often difficult for a writer 

of war books, seems to have been successfully 
completed in the case of George Millar, the Scottish 
author of two highly praised personal records of 
war adventure, Wasting in the Night (1945; titled 
Maquis in England) and Horned Pigeon (1946). 
A war novel, My Past Was an Evil River (1947) 
proved disappointing to some of his admirers, but 
Isabel and the Sea (1948), a cheerful peacetime 
travel diary, was generally liked. At present Mr. 
Millar is fox-hunting in Dorset, and working on 
two novels. 

George Reid Millar was born September 19, 
1910, at Boghall, Baldernock, Scotland, the son of 
Thomas Andrew Millar and Mary Reid Morton 
Millar. The main body of his forebears (he writes ) 
were of farming stock in the southwest of Scotland, 
“but on my paternal grandmother's side we trace, 
with a bar sinister, to Charles II. My paternal 
grandfather began life as a joiner, bought property, 
and came to own a large part of the very large city 
of Glasgow—then he spent all, or nearly all of his 
money on books, statues, pictures, houses, and 
horses. My maternal grandfather began as a farm- 
er's son, little better off than a farm laborer, but 
he hated animals and entered the Glasgow stock 
exchange and made millions—most of which he 
gave away. My father was an architect in Scot- 
land, but he died when we—self, two brothers, one 
sister—were very young. We were reared in Scot- 
land mainly, but as we began to grow up we were 
encouraged to travel, and we did. I was destined 
as a child to be an architect. But I cannot do any 
work that necessitates sitting on a stool or in an 
office, or being polite to people in the hope that 
their acquaintance may prove iucrative.” 

Young Millar spent some “wasted years’’ at 
Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow, and Loretto, Mus- 
selburgh, graduating in 1928. “Extracurricular 
activities’ filled his days at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he rowed for his College, drove 
a car, “drank, smoked, shot, hunted, and did every- 
thing a young man should not do at Cambridge.” 
Emerging, however, with a B.A. in architecture in 
1931, he practiced his profession for a while, then 
became a reporter on the Glasgow Evening Citizen 
in 1934, covering police courts, golf matches, fires, 
and suicides. He was paid £2 10s. a week, ‘worked 
twelve hours a day, and loved it.” He married his 
first wife, Anne, in 1935. In 1937 Millar was re- 
porting for the London Daily Telegrap, moving in 
1938 to the Daily Express, to become their Paris 
correspondent and bureau chief next year. 

Until the fall of France Millar served as a war 
correspondent on the Western Front, and his wife 
drove an ambulance. Later as a second lieutenant 
Millar went with the Eighth Army to Africa, where 
he commanded a scout platoon till captured in the 
desert. After interrogation by Rommel himself, he 
was turned over to the Italians, and spent more than 
twenty months in captivity in a filthy camp near 
Capua, an ancient monastery at Padula, and a pun- 
ishment camp in a medieval fortress at Gavi, near 
Genoa. After Italy surrendered he was transferred 
to Germany, and éstaped by leaping from a train 
window near Munich. He crossed Germany in a 
sealed freight car, and escaped through France into 
Spain. These startling adventures, and the weird 
characters who helped him on his way, are de- 
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scribed in Horned Pigeon. This book and Waiting 
in the Night were distinguished, as Orville Prescott 
wrote in the New York Times, by ‘unusual emo- 
tional intensity. Millar returned to England and 
his wife, “everything crashed in on him” (last page 
of Horned Pigeon), and the couple separated. 

At thirty-three, Millar ‘was so unhappy that lif« 
was aimost sense-free.”” On June 1, 1944, he para- 
chuted to earth near Dijon in eastern France; he 
had received training in several British schools of 
sabotage in the arts of explosives and demolition. 
He reported to the Maquis, but soon organized his 
own group of resistance fighters near Besancon 
They blew up railroad turntables and bridges, 
wrecked trains, fired oil depots, and ambushed Ger- 
mans. Similar incidents went into Millar's first 
novel, My Past Was an Evil River (1947), which 
Virginia Kirkus called slow, and the New Republic 
fast. Harold Brighouse in the Manchester Guard 
jan wrote that it had ‘‘a nightmarish strength.” 

Millar was married again in May 1945, to Isabel 
Beatriz Paske-Smith, and next year both went sail 
ing in the Truant, a heavy gaff-rigged, Cornish 
built ketch, through the French canals to Marseilles, 
and along the coast to Greece. Time commented 
that “in addition to the nautical charm the book 
(Isabel and the Sea) is loaded to the gunwales with 
deft and lively pictures of European life and man 
ners.” The Millars’ most recent address is The 
Gate House, Binghams Melcombe, Dorset, but they 
are planning a trip to Venice and Africa in a new 
racing sloop, Serica. 

George Millar's youthful appearance was a dis- 
tinct asset to his work in the Underground. He is 
blue-eyed, fair-haired (an angry mother once called 
him “‘sheep-faced,” he writes), stands almost six 
feet, and weighs 155. He is a Socialist in politics. 
Literary influences in his work include the Bible, 
and de Maupassant, Flaubert (especially Madame 
Bovary), Stendhal, Proust, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, 
Balzac, Trollope, Surtees, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray—and Socrates. EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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to make your work easier 


these four special services of The New York Times 





1. The New York Times Index 


Your guide to thousands of current news facts. An index to news in 
The New York Times. Published twice monthly and in an annual cumu- 
lative volume. Gives date, page and column news appeared in The Times 
so you can turn quickly to the item in almost any newspaper. 24 semi- 
monthly issues, $35; annual volume, $35. Combined semi-monthly and 


annual volume, $50. 


2. The New York Times On Microfilm 


A complete edition of The New York Times on durable, space-saving 
35mm. microfilm. The final edition is used, weekday and Sunday. Three 
small reels make a full month’s file. Mailed to subscribers every ten days. 
Files from 1851 are available on microfilm. Subscription for current 


year, $140. 


3.The New York Times Rag-Paper Edition 


To meet the needs of readers who want to keep articles or whole issues 
of The New York Times, the rag-paper edition is published every day. 
Copies may be purchased singly (75¢ weekday, $1.25 Sunday) or by yearly 
subscription. A year’s file on rag paper: unbound, $225: bound $300. 


4.The New York Times Bound Newsprint Edition 


Weekday and Sunday issues of The New York Times, including the 
Book Review and The New York Times Magazine are bound semi- 
monthly in a tan buckram binding and ready fcr delivery on the 15th 


and 30th of each month. Annual subscription, $150. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 229 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Edmund Crispin 


A’ English detective-story writer with an in- 
terest in Elizabethan literature and a flair for 
composing music is Bruce Montgomery, who under 
the pseudonym “Edmund Crispin” has produced a 
number of sophisticated tales involving one Ger- 
vase Fen, Oxford don whose sleuthing is seasoned 
with erudition. The author admits, ‘as a detective 
novelist I have a rather specialized audience, chiefly 
highbrow.” The New Statesman, however, de- 
scribes the learned Crispin as “mercifully free from 
condescension.” 


Robert Bruce Montgomery was born on October 
2, 1921, in Chesham Bois, Bucks, England, the son 
of Robert Ernest Montgomery, a former secretary 
to the High Commissioner for India, and Marion 
Blackwood (Jarvie) Montgomery. His Scotch- 
Irish forebears “(near and remote) include various 
Earls of Arundel, Shrewsbury, and Eglinton.” 
Some “collateral” Montgomerys “migrated to 
America in 1772.” The boy, a “timid, lazy, day- 
dreaming child with nice manners,” was brought 
up with his three older sisters in the Buckingham- 
shire countryside. He was sent to the Merchant 
Taylors’ School at Moor Park, Middlesex, and later 
was a Modern Languages Scholar at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, where he received his B.A. in 
1943. While at Oxford he was president of the 
University Music Club, official pianist, 1942 to 
1943, of the University Ballet Club, conductor of 
the University Music Club Choir, and organist and 
choirmaster to St. John’s College. For several 
years, 1943 to 1945, Bruce Montgomery was a 
schoolmaster at The Schools, Shrewsbury. 

A shared interest in crime fiction led Bruce Mont- 
gomery to outline to his novelist friend, the late 
Charles Williams, a detective plot “he had thought 
up.”” Mr. Williams insisted that Montgomery 
should develop the plot into a story. The result 
was the appearance of a new talent in the field, 
“Edmund Crispin,” whose Obsequies at Oxford 
(1945) impressed John Hampsson of the Spectator 
as “a good beginning with promising develop- 
ment . . . lively and credible’ characters. Some 
critics were “overpowered” by Crispin’s literary 
allusions, in the vein of Dorothy Sayers and 
Michael Innes, but others found the book “‘con- 
stantly amusing.” Holy Disorders (1946), which 
was termed “fancy” by Virginia Kirkus and “‘an- 
other amusing gambit involving Gervase Fen’ by 
the New Republic. was followed by The Moving 
Toyshop (1946), in which the author, according to 
Ralph Partridge in the New Statesman and Nation, 
is “poking fun at Oxford dons, twitting the prole- 
tariat, and humorously commenting on life in gen- 
eral.” 


In reviewing Dead and Dumb (1947), James 
Sandoe (Chicago Sun Book Week) referred to 
Edmund Crispin’s “charm and facility as a writer 
that make his books, in spite of their fairly strik- 
ing limitations and flaws, lively and dependable 
diversion.” With Love Lies Bleeding, “‘intelli- 
gently and engagingly portrayed,” according to the 
Saturday Review of Literature, Crispin shows 
“some pleasant wit, great talent for bringing in- 
teresting characters vividly to life, a good plot with 
an exciting climax, and a nicely observed picture of 
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school life,” reports John Garrett in the Spectator 
Crispin’s latest book, Buried for Pleasure, was com- 
pared to those of Carter Dickson by Anthony 
Boucher, who writes of the author, “He's learned 
by now how to juggle Wodehousian farce, social 
satire, and a strictly constructed detective plot, 
keeping all three balls glinting through the air so 
adroitly that they form one delightful pattern. 
Edmund Crispin has in progress a new crime novel, 
“Beware of the Trains,”” slated for fall publication 

The author, who is a bachelor, lives at Rockhill 
House, Brixham, in Devonshire. He has brown 
eyes, auburn hair, stands a scant six feet, and 
weighs about 160 pounds. Before the war, Bruce 
Montgomery—as he prefers to be called—traveled 
“a fair amount” in Europe, chiefly in France and 
Germany. He has revealed that his friends consider 
him to be “‘lazy, tolerant, politically apathetic, ex- 
travagant over food, drink, books, and cigarettes, 
good-humored, garrulous, and very occasionally 
witty, much attracted by the other sex, terrified of 
children, a cat-lover, and a person temperamentally 
requiring a good deal of solitude.” 


Among his recreations he lists swimming, the 
cinema, conversation, and reading. Favorite au- 
thors are: detective novelist, John Dickson Carr; 
“straight” modern novelist, Evelyn Waugh; Amer- 
ican writers, Thurber, Mencken, Aiken; and classi- 
cal authors, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Smollett, 
and Thackeray. Montgomery is a Conservative in 
politics; he is a member of the Church of England. 
Since his fourteenth year he has been identified 
with music, and under his own name has had choral 
works and songs published in England and also in 
the United States. His clubs (English) include the 
Authors’ Club, the Composers’ Guild, and the 
Detective Club. 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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SEE WHY current History 


BELONGS 


IN EVERY LIBRARY 


(EXCERPTS FROM THE INDEX OF VOL. 15, DEC., 1948) 





@® CHRONOLOGY: 
July, 42; Aug., 108; Sept., 173; Oct., 236; 
Nov., 301; Dec., 358. 





® DOCUMENTS: 

Declaration of Independence of Israel, July, 
41; 

Six-Power Accord on Western Germany, 
Aug., 105; 

Three-Power Statements on Berlin, Sept., 
168; 

President Truman’s Review of the Budget 
for the 1948-1949 Fiscal Year, Oct., 229; 
Judget for 1872, Oct., 235; 

Count Folke Bernadotte’s Report on Pales- 
tine, Nov., 296; 

Reply of the Western Powers to the Soviet 
Proposals on Berlin, Nov., 298; 

The Berlin Crisis Before the Security Coun- 
cil, Dec., 352; 

Six-Nation Berlin Proposal in the Se- 
curity Council, Dec., 353; 

Four-Power Reply to the Berlin Proposal 
in the Security Council, Dec., 354. 





@ FRANCE: 

Inflation: Post-War France, July, 17; 

Six-Power Accord on Western Germany, 
Aug., 105; 

France and the Problem of Security in 
Germany, Sept., 144; 

Three-Power Statements on Berlin, Sept., 
168; 

France and Germany, Nov., 264; 

Reply of the Western Powers to the Soviet 
Proposals on Berlin, Nov., 298; 








@GERMANY: 
Inflation: Germany, 1919-1923, July, 22; 
The German Balance Sheet, Aug. 65; 
Six-Power Accord on Western Germany, 
Aug., 105; 
France and the Problem of Security in 
Germany, Sept., 144; 


Three-Power Statements on Berlin, Sept., 
168; 


France and Germany, Nov., 264; 
From Weimar to Bonn, Nov., 269; 


©GREAT BRITAIN: 
Inflation: Britain’s National Debt, July, 13; 
Great Britain: Flagship of European Re- 
covery, Aug., 72; 
Britain’s New Program for the Colonies, 
Aug., 83. 


@ LUXEMBOURG: 


Six-Power Accord on Western Germany, 
Aug., 105. 


@® NEWFOUNDLAND: 
Newfoundland in Teith Place, Oct., 209. 


@®THE NETHERLANDS: 


Six-Power Accord on Western Germany, 
Aug., 105. 

















@ UNITED STATES: 


Inflation: The United States, 1913-1948, 
July, 9; 


Six-Power Accord on Western Germany, 
Aug., 105; 


America’s Post-War Military Policy, Sept., 
134; 

The Case History of Housing, Sept., 138; 

Three-Power Statements on Berlin, Sept., 





This is why more and more libraries are buying Current History, since 1914 an authori- 


tative monthly reference on World Affairs. 


for general circulation. 


If you have a reference copy, order a copy 


INDEXED IN THE READERS" GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


$4.00 One Year 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO.., Inc. 


$7.00 Two Years 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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EMPLOYERS’ EVALUATION 


OF 
TRAINING DESIRABLE 


FOR THE 
SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 


Mrs. Ruth Hooker, Chairman 


Verbatim report of the 
panel discussion held 
June 5, 1948 at Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington, D.C., 
preceding the annual con- 
vention of Special Librar- 
ies Association. 


Mr. Verner W. Clapp, 
Assistant Librarian of 
Congress, Moderator and 
fourteen participants, rep- 
resenting the fourteen 
S.L.A. Groups, discuss 
various phases of training 
for special libraries. 


Mimeographed. 26 Pages 1948. 


Price: $1.00 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOC. 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
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SHOULD THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
BE OUTLAWED? 


Johnsen * Reference Shelf 
$1.50 


The authorities are far from 
agreement on how best to 
protect us from Communism. 
The most logical of their pro 
and con arguments appear 
in this latest addition to the 
Reference Shelf. It com- 
pletes Volume 20. 


Buy the five important books in 
this volume as a set. The price 
of individual titles is $1.50, but 
when all five books are ordered 
as a set the price is only $4.25. 


The titles are: 


THE DILEMMA OF POSTWAR 
GERMANY 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1947-1948 


FEDERAL WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


FEDERAL INFORMATION 
CONTROLS IN 
PEACETIME 


SHOULD THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY BE OUTLAWED? 


The price as a set—$4.25 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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Psychology for the Profession of Nursing 


By Jeanne G. Gilbert and Robert D. Weitz. A valuable introduction, outline, 
and guide to the understanding of the human being, this book presents clearly and 
succinctly the principles of psychology as they apply to nursing. It will help both 
student and graduate nurses make a successful adjustment to nursing life, with regard 
not only to their own personal outlook, but to better understanding of patients as 
well. Glossary and reading references. 260 pages. $3.00 


Health Education in Schools 


By Jesse Feiring Williams and Ruth Abernathy. A practical, effective approach 
to the need for improving the health of our people through school-time education. 
Sets forth the duties of personnel now active in the field, discusses the need for new 
types of personnel, describes the nature of the child, examines the operating areas of 
healthful school living, health service and instruction. Explains the most successful 
procedures, and the techniques for evaluating the health program. 316 pages. $3.50 


Moral Standards 


By Charles H. Patterson. An introduction to ethics, to clarify the reader's ideas of 
right and wrong and emphasize the importance of the study of ethics in a democracy. 
Presents methods of testing the validity of ethical systems and analyzes and evaluates 
the more important theories of ethics from Plato to the present day. The precepts of 
self-realization are expounded and applied to a number of the general moral problems 
faced by the individual and by society. 516 pages. $4.00 


Teaching Children to Read 


By Fay Adams, Lillian Gray, and Dera Reese. Materials, ideas, and practices— 
all tested and proven in the classroom—which offer teachers and parents simple, 
direct help in the important task of teaching children to read. Based on sound edu- 
cational psychology, on the wide experience of the authors and many other practicing 
teachers, and on intensive study of the research literature in the field, it is lucid, 
practical, and unclouded by technicalities. 525 pages. Illustrated. 


Speech Methods in the Elementary School 


By Carrie Rasmussen. Written from years of experience and study, this book is 
designed to meet the very practical needs of the elementary school teacher in her 
handling of the speech problems that arise in the classroom. It is illustrated through- 
out with tested suggestions for constructive or corrective speech practices, and for such 
class activities as storytelling, poetry, dramatics, puppetry, discussions, assemblies, 
clubs. Bibliographies. 350 bages. $3.50 


The History of 
Philosophical Ideas in America 


By W. H. Werkmeister. An orientation and introduction to the thought processes 
of America’s outstanding thinkers. Presents the development of American philosophy 
against a general cultural background, including such diverse aspecis as Puritanism 
and Deism, Transcendentalism and the Gospel of Wealth, Pragmatism, etc. This 
interrelation of philosophy and American culture throws into better perspective the 
problems which have always beset American thinkers. 599 pages. 

















The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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Available Again! 



























This cabinet is built up 
of 5-drawer and |5-drawer 
sections with top, sliding 
shelves and leg base. A 
popular size. 





GAYLORD SECTIONAL 
CARD CABINETS... 


Just as you remember them. The 
same precision workmanship . . . the 
same selected white oak quartersawed 

. attractive light or dark finish . . . 
and the same cast bronze hardware. 


Every librarian knows how easily these 
sectional card cabinets lend themselves 
to the gradual growth of card files. 
You may start with a |5-drawer unit and 
enlarge it by adding 5-drawer or 15- 
drawer units when expansion is necessary. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion and prices. 


Please state number of draw- 
ers you need now. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. © STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Orginators and Makers of Better 
Library Supplies 














To Librarians: 


Many librarians are 

using Silver Burdett 
schoolbooks for reference 
materials. Do you have 
these ? 


Children of the U.S. A. 
A World View 
A Listener’s Anthology 
of Music 


For others just as good, 
write’ for a free price_list. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 











WAR, 
POLITICS, 


and 


INSANITY 
By C. S. Bluemel, M.A., M.D. 


Here the psychiatrist looks at the politician 
and records his observations both for the 
layman and the scholar. 


“The author throws a penetrating light on 
the psychiatry of history.’-—Springfield 
Republican. 


“A critical evaluation of leadership.’’- 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 


“Brilliant psychiatric analyses.""—Hartford 
Daily Courant. 


“Written for the layman in simple fashion.”’ 
—Rhode Island Medical Journal. 
$2.00 


WORLD PRESS, INC. 


Advertised steadily for a year. Trade 
distribution by Alan Swallow, Pub- 
lisher, 2679 So. York, Denver 10. 
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News 
of books from 














BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Recently published 
Catherine Owens Peare: ALBERT 


EINSTEIN: A Biography for Young 
People $2.50 


Phyllis Crawford: LET'S GO! $1.50 


Dorothy Hosford: SONS OF THE 
VOLSUNGS $2.50 


Dena Humphreys: VERDI: Force 
of Destiny $3.50 


Dock Hogue: BOB CLIFTON, ELE- 
PHANT HUNTER $2.50 


BACK IN STOCK AND 
AGAIN AVAILABLE 


Burton Egbert Stevenson: HOME 
BOOK OF VERSE FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS Doubly recommended in 
Standard Catalogue for High School 
Libraries. $3.50 


Carl Withers: A ROCKET IN MY 
POCKET $3.50 


Henry Lionel Williams: STORIES 
IN ROCKS $3.00 


Harold Courlander and George 
Herzog: THE COW-TAIL SWITCH 
And Other West African Stories 
$2.50 


Ann M. Lingg: MOZART: Genius 
of Harmony $3.00 


Madeleine B. Goss: BEETHOVEN: 
Master Musician $3.00 


Kenneth Gilbert: BIRD DOG BAR- 
GAIN $2.50 


Isabel Cooper McClelland: TEN 
BEAVER ROAD $2.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 10 
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ROBERT FROST 
Complete Poems of 
Robert Frost, 1949 


The only complete collection of this popular 
poet's work. June 27. $6.00. Limited edi- 
tion, signed, $15.00 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
Out of My Life and 


Thought: an autosiocrapay 


A new revised edition which brings the story 
of this great man’s life up to date. Early 
July. Probable price $3.50 


CHARLES YALE HARRISON 


Thank God for My 
Heart Attack 


The story of how a noted novelist survived 
a near-fatal heart attack—and then began to 
get some real enjoyment and meaning out of 
life. $2.50 


CHARLTON LAIRD 
Laird’s Promptory: 


A MODERN DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS AND 


ANTONYMS An entirely new and authoritative 
reference work based on language in popular 
use today. $4 


AUDIE MURPHY 


To Hell and Back 


“One of the most arresting literary products 
of World War II.”—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 6th Large Printing. $3.00 


PAUL MAGRIEL, eviTor 
Chronicles of the 
American Dance 


13 articles which trace the pattern of dance 
in America from the 18th century to the 
present. $5.00 


GEORGES DUHAMEL 
Suzanne and Joseph 


“That rare thing—a great contemporary 
novel.""—Chicago Tribune $3.50 
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THE NATIONS 


in the 


MEDIAEVAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


By Peart KIBRE 
Hunter College 


HIS book presents a study of 

an important aspect of uni- 
versity organization in the Mid- 
dle Ages, with interesting side- 
lights on the life of teachers and 
students in St Andrews, Paris, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Salamanca, 
Bologna, and many other Euro- 
pean centers of learning. Pages 
xi, 240. $5 (Only $4 to sub- 
scribers to SPECULUM). 


SPECULUM, a quarterly journal of 
mediaeval studies, is devoted to archi- 
tecture, armor, fine arts, law, literature, 
music, numismatics, social and economic 
institutions, and other aspects of the life 
of the Middle Ages. Subscriptions ac- 
cepted only for the calendar year ($6). 
Each number contains 150 pages. Sub- 
scribers to SPECULUM receive a 20% 
discount on books published by the 
Mediaeval Academy. 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY 
OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


A a Sse 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 





Margaret Winning 


To the Editor: 

In the sudden death of Margaret Winning on 
April 4, 1949, the Brooklyn Public Library staff 
feels a sense of irreparable loss. Those who had 
the privilege of working with her were conscious 
of her deep interest in people, her sympathy and 
understanding, and her infinite patience. With her 
the individual came first, the problem second. To 
the staff in her department she gave her whole 
hearted attention whenever they talked with her 

Part of the fun of knowing Miss Winning was 
due to her interest in many different things. She 
loved her work and enjoyed the varied types of 
peoples and communities into which she went. Her 
garden was often a topic of conversation—I remem 
ber her joy in a pear tree which blossomed outside 
the office I shared with her one spring. Its beauti- 
ful incongruity in the midst of one of Brooklyn's 
poorer sections brought her to mention other 
springs and orchards on the farm she knew in Illi 
nois. There was frequent talk of her weaving on 
the loom she had set up in her home in Port Wash 
ington, of cooking, and of trips to the Pacific coast 
and the Midwest. 

As a supervisor I shall not forget how sincerely 
interested she was in the problems that came up for 
discussion, and her sympathy and intelligent en- 
couragement. In after years I considered her a 
friend to whom I could turn freely and unashamed 
for counsel. Molnar has said, ““The dead have 
nothing except the memory they've left.’ For me 

iss Winning has left many happy memories 
OLIVE SPRAGUE 
Brooklyn Public Library 


Personnel and Pay 


To the Editor: 


For the past several months the Denver Public 
Library has been concentrating on the development 
of a sound personnel administration program. In 
cooperation with the personnel office of the City 
and County of Denver and the Public Administra- 
tion Service of Chicago, a new classification system 
was developed and installed last October. This 
system includes job specifications for all positions 
in the library—professionai, nonprofessional, and 
custodial—and provides descriptions of type of 
work expected, minimum standards of perform- 
ance, and education and experience desired. 

Accompanying the classification system an en- 
tirely mew pay scale has been developed and 
adopted. This carries five salary increase steps in 
each class and is so developed that logical promo 
tional progression of an employee can be made or 
logical remuneration of a specific classification over 
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a long period of time can be awarded to employees 
remaining in the same classification. 


Prior to the establishment of this new classifica- 
tion-pay system all employees were asked to prepare 
detailed job descriptions outlining their particular 
functions. Annually these job descriptions are re- 
viewed and compared with the appropriate speci- 
fications of the employees’ classification. Knowing 
how jobs shift and how studies are frequently re- 
assigned, we felt it very necessary that a constant 
check be maintained to guarantee that the employee 
is classified according to the job assigned and paid 
according to the duties expected. 


Before May 1, 1949, we completed the first ad- 
ministration of a service rating for all employees. 
This rating was developed by the personnel com- 
mittee of the library in cooperation with the per- 
sonnel office of the City and County and with ad- 
vice from instructors in personnel administration of 
the University of Denver. The attempt was made 
to develop a short service rating form which rates 
traits broad enough to be administered to all library 
personnel, but specific enough to bring out the vari- 
ous qualities of the various positions. The service 
rating is applicable only to the library and would 
not be usable in other professions. 

A sound personnel program is based on several 
tools and sources of information. Adequate infor- 
mation as to the education and experience of all 
employees must be available. Health records must 
be kept. A sound classification system, constantly 
being adjusted to the needs of the library, must be 
maintained. A reliable rating of work accomplished 
must be made periodically. The establishment of 
these tools constitutes a great undertaking and a 
far-reaching step forward. It is expected that 
through this program we shall be able to meet 
more adequately the needs of the employees and 
to enable the administration to prepare more scien- 
tifically estimates of personnel requirements. 

JOHN T. EASTLICK, Assistant to the Librarian 
Public Library 
City and County of Denver, Colorado 


Work Conference 


To the Editor: 


A two-day work conference for school librarians 
will be held August 22-23, 1949 at West Virginia 
University, under the direction of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. Problems suggested by teacher- 
librarians and librarians of elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools of the state will be made the 
basis of discussions. School administrators, in- 
structors of library science, and librarians of public 
libraries should find help in this conference. Re- 
quests for copies of the program and inquiries 
about living accomodations should be addressed 
here. FLORENCE K. REESE 

Department of Library Science 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Salary Revision—Upward 


To the Editor: 
_ The El Paso Public Library on April 1 revised 
its salary schedule for professional and semipro- 
fessional positions. A survey was made of all city 
jobs, and library salaries were readjusted in ac- 
cordance with that survey. 

(Continued on page 758) 
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A NEW, Completely Revised 
and Enlarged Edition of . . . 







SMALL 

SECTS 

IN 
AMERICA 


HIS fascinating study of the two 

hundred small religious bodies 
in the United States is completely 
revised and enlarged. The new edi- 
tion brings all information up to 
date and includes many groups 
which have developed since the 
publication of the first edition. The 
result is an authentic, detailed, 
highly informative examination of 
the small sects today—their psy- 
chological and historical back- 
ground, their peculiar doctrines 
and practices, and the reasons for 
their divergence from the main 
current of religious life. 


The book discusses such little- 
known groups as Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, Church of the Nazarene, 
Negro Charismatic Sects, House of 
David, Mennonites, Christadel- 
phians, The Great I Am, and many 
others. Invaluable for reference 
and for a complete picture of the 
fastest growing segment of organ- 
ized religion in America. 





By 
Elmer T. Clark 


Coming July 11th, $3 





ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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The most provocative 
art book of this decade 


THE CHALLENGE 
of MODERN ART 


By Allen Leepa 


Mr. Leepa’s guide through the maze of 
modern art is a valuable addition to the 
literature of present day criticism. He 
writes simply and lucidly, illustrating his 
points with 200 reproductions of works 
of art and diagrams. Included is a hand 
colored print of Picasso’s Tete de Femme, 
which will be available in the first edition 
only. The book also presents, in their 
own words, the creative methods of such 
famous artists as Pablo Picasso, Piet 
Mondrian, Mare Chagall, Wassily Kan- 
dinsky, and others. Some of the state- 
ments are printed here for the first time. 


$6.00 


BEECHHURST PRESS, INC. 
296 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 








RENT CONTROL 


FEDERAL—STATE—MUNICIPAL 


Just Published, with an appen- 

dix of Statutes, Regulations, 

Interpretations, and Forms 
The authors are Bernard Friedlander and Anthony 
Curreri, both Deputy Asst. Corporation Counsels 
of the City of New York. The book contains 


more than 900 pages and will be kept to date 
with pocket supplements. 


Price $15.00 





JOHN MARSHALL: 


The Man Through His Writings 
Ready in early fall— 


Reserve your copies now 


Edited by David K. Rothstein and Dr, William 
J. Ryan. Here will be found hundreds of hitherto 
unpublished letters; Marshall's Autobiography ; 
His Legal Dictionary; Letters as Emissary to 
France; Journal kept during the X Y Z Affair; 
selected decisions with annotations; letters of his 
contemporaries about him; Speeches in Congress 
and in the Virginia Constitutional Conventions. 


Tentative Price $10.00 
CENTRAL BOOK COMPANY 


261 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 757) 

In the following schedule the first step is the 
entering salary with an automatic increase at the 
end of the first year’s work unless the probation 
period is extended. Steps 3, 4, and 5 are given on 
the merit rating system set up for the entire city 
personnel. 


Junior library assistant 
No college degree, 


no library degree 160 165 170 175 180 
B.A. no library 

GOING. <55.<.k16:9 170 175 180 185 190 
M.A., no library 

re 180 185 190 195 200 
Senior library assistant 

4 year library degree 220 230 240 250 260 

5 year library degree 230 240 250 260 270 
Assistant department 
head and branch 

ieatiog ...... 240 250 260 270 280 


HELEN SEYMOUR FARMINGTON, Librarian 
El Paso, Texas, Public Library 


From Our Bouquet 


To the Editor: 

Your fine March issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin is one of the best public relations issues 
which has ever been published and we are proud 
to be included. You need high commendation for 
continually promoting the excellent features of li 
braries, which in turn promote more meaningful 
library service. 


B. J. CALDWELL, Librarian 
Pomona, California, Public Library 


To the Editor: 


The public relations number is excellent—and 
offers ideas galore! 


ADELINE CORRIGAN, Assistant Supervisor, 
Work with Children 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


To the Editor: 


I think your annual public relations number is 
excellent. It always brings some challenging and 
practical suggestions to all of us. 

D. R. JEFFERS, Librarian 
Monterey, California, Public Library 


For Medical Library Students 


The Medical Library Association is sponsoring 
two scholarships of $150 each for students at 
the Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice during the summer quarter of 1949. Funds for 
this purpose have come from the Lilly Research 
Laboratories. Preference will be given to students 
giving evidence of an intention to stay in medical 
library work and who seem to have possibilities of 
making a real contribution to it through their work 
It is expected that the individual either has or will 
have a library school degree at the end of the 
course. 


Application should be made to the Columbia 
University School of Library Service, New York 27. 
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Summer Courses 


To the Editor: 

A special series of lectures—running from June 
20 to August 5—on county and regional service is 
open to librarians throughout Ohio. Students en- 
rolled in our school may also attend and will re- 
ceive one semester hour of credit for the completion 
of an assigned project. Subjects will include the 
organization, financing, and administration of the 
larger unit of service, the bookmobile, the rural 
and metropolitan area branch, and book service to 
rural readers at various age levels. A detailed list 
of subjects may be had on application. 

THIRZA B. E. GRANT, Dean 
School of Library Science 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, Ohio 


To the Editor: 

A three-day institute on library service for chil- 
dren and young people, sponsored by the Children’s 
Section of the New Jersey Library Asscciation, will 
be held June 21-23 at State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton. Total fee for attendance will be $15, for a sin- 
gle session $2. Only seventy-five reservations for 
board and room for the three-day period are avail- 
able. Checks payable to New Jersey Library Asso- 
ciation may now be sent to Mabel Niemeyer, Public 
and School Library Services Bureau, Room 123, 
State House Annex, Trenton 7, New Jersey. Dead- 
line for reservations is June 15, 1949. 

RoGceR H. McDoNouGH, Director 
State Library, Trenton, New Jersey 


And in the Fall 


To the Editor: 


Not for academic credit but to provide upgrading 
for members of library staffs who wish more train- 
ing, Pratt Institute will offer courses in book selec- 
tion, reference and circulation, cataloging and clas- 
sification, work with children, and special libraries. 
Classes run one night a week for twenty weeks, 
starting October 3, 1949. The fee for each course 
is $40. 

WAYNE SHIRLEY, Dean 
Pratt Institute Library School 
Brooklyn 5, New York 


Civil Service Examination 


The United States Civil Service Commission has 
been accepting applications for several months for 
its librarian examination; however, sufficient eli- 
gibles to fill existing vacancies in this field have not 
yet been obtained. The Commission therefore 
wishes to bring the examination to the attention 
of qualified persons who have not yet applied. 

The entrance salary for the positions to be filled 
is $2,974 a year, and opportunities for advancement 
are favorable. To qualify, applicants must pass a 
written test and must have had appropriate educa- 
tion or training in library work. 

Application for the librarian examination will be 
accepted by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C., until further notice. 
Application forms may be obtained at most first- 
and second-class post offices, from Civil Service re- 
gional offices, or from the Commission's Washing- 
ton office. 





A book 
thousands will ask for 


Family 
Housing 


By Deane G. Carter and 
Keith H. Hinchcliff 


The man who's building or 
remodeling will find here the 
information he needs for planning 
his home to fit the entire family. 
FAMILY HOUSING thoroughly 
discusses planning the house for 
everybody's needs . 





. architectural 


design . . . accident and fire 
prevention . . . material 
costs... and financtng. 

May 1949 265 pages $4.00 


JOHN WILEY 
& SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 














What's the Scope of 
WHO KNOWS ~ AND WHAT? 


We are calling the book Who Knows— 
And What: Among Authorities, Experts 
and the Specially Informed. It will be 
more selective, but also more inclusive, 
than “Who's Who in America’. For 
national prominence will not be the cri- 
terion for inclusion; but, instead, conver- 
sance with some specific subject that is 
lik:ly-to-be-asked-about generally, for there 
are many not now nationally known who 
are especially informed on specialized sub- 
jects regarding which more or less pre- 
valent enquiry might logically be expected. 


That fact is itself ome reason there is a 


reference need for Who Knows—And 
What... to compile, indexed according 
to their specialisms, those specially in- 


formed on such topics, as well as those 
who although widely known, are not gen- 
erally associated with their authoritative 
standing in respect to certain specialisms, 
which indeed are, in some instances, quite 
unrelated to their vocations. 


The A. N. Marquis Company ® Chicago 11 
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THE TALISMAN 
PAMPHLET BOXES 








for 


suitable 
Made | 
of strons box-board, covered on the sides with | 
heavy Kraft paper and on the back with tough | 
black cloth. Each with a ring in the back. 


Unusually strong, particularly 
safe care of magazines and pamphlets. 





No. 2122 6-12 .60 each 
Size 4x7x 10 1 doz. 5.90 per doz. 
6 doz. 5.70 
1-6 $ .60 each 12 doz. 5.50 " 
6-12 —_— 
1 doz. 5.15 per doz. No. 2124 
6 doz. 5.00 " 
i2 do. 480" " 4x 10% x 14i/, 
1-6 $ .75 each 
6-12 _— 
Me. 2023 | doz. 6.90 per doz. | 
Size 4x 9/4 x 12% “CS, Sa 
1-6 $ .65 each 12 doz 6.70 " a 


‘‘Your boxes are adding very greatly to the efficient 
service of our back files of magazines,’’ writes a li- 
brarian. ‘‘The lower stack is now a joy to behold and 
certainly the magazines are ever so much easier to take 
care of."’ 


THE TALISMAN PRESS 
Ralph T. Hale, Director 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
(Factory at Newburyport) 














FORUM 


oldest magazines of opinion 


One of America’s 





Since 1886, when Andrew Carnegie sent in his famous 
labor articles, FORUM has been reflecting authori- 
tative opinion on important national issues. Articles 
of lasting interest, debates, symposiums, book reviews, 
theatrical criticism—all these, are regular monthly 
features. 


Every month, FORUM presents Congressional opinion 
on a vital current problem, with excerpts of Congres 
sional debate taken from the pages of the Congressional 
Record. These debates provide valuable reference ma- 
terial for FORUM’S readers, and throw light on the 
workings of the national government. Indexed in 
The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


One Year $4.00 Two Years $7.00 
Events Pub. Co. (Rm. 36) 108 Walnut St. Phila. 6. Pa. 
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The 


Cumulative 
Book Index 


Is a World List of all books 
in the English Language, by 
author, title and subject or sub- 
jects, published monthly in one 
alphabet. 


. Complete buying informa- 
tion is given plus L.C. card num- 


bers. 


Monthly issues are fre- 


quently cumulated. 


. . . Bound Annuals contain up- 
wards of 72000 entries. 


Service was begun in 1898 


and there has never been a 
charge for listing. Hence, it is 
the only complete list. 

. . Subscriptions are on the 


service basis. 


-++++ May We Quote?..... 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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Useful new reference books from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


MEDICINE ON THE MARCH 


A Progress Report 
by Marguerite Clark 


Head of Newsweek's Medicine Department 







ERE is a brilliantly written picture of medical advancement in 
America, by one of the foremost science writers in the country. In 
this new book, the major advances of the recent years are reported on 15 





of the more important diseases or medical conditions, such as cancer, 
tuberculosis, infantile paralysis, high blood pressure, heart ailments etc. 
Each chapter is a separate report on a separate medical condition; cover- 
ing the work of hundreds of the top medical specialists and researchers. 
This is straight, down-to-facts medical reporting that the layman can 
trust. $3.50 


A NEWSWEEK BOOKSHELF BOOK 


MODERN RADIO ADVERTISING 


by Charles Hull Wolfe, Radio Department, BBD&O. A complete compilation of 
the radio research discoveries and broadcast advertising experience of the last 


decade. Also a review of television advertising 
A Printers Ink Business Bookshelf Book. Over 750 pages. $7.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
ENGLISH-SPANISH CONVERSATIONAL DICTIONARY 


by John E. Aguiar, University of San Francisco. Instant access to the Spanish 
phrase, clause, or sentence needed. An unique system of alphabetizing—by verbs 
places thousands of sentences at the fingertips of the user. $3.00 


THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


by Walter Rautenstrauch and Raymond Villers, Columbia University. A new 
approach to the solution of the basic problem: how can a businessman stay in 
business—how can he tell where he breaks even. Contains the latest research on 
the BREAK-EVEN CHART invented by the author. 

A Modern Industry Book. $5.00 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY .« 153 E. 24th St., New York 10,N. Y. 
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We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 
We’re YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 


NEWARK 4 
ademaekers ‘ivat«: 
THe Geratp F. Sutiirr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HEMPSTEAD :-: New York 




















500 SOURCES OF BUILDING INFORMATION 





. 
235 Actually FREE American College 
Now you can lick any a a 
building problem! 57 page service, packec B 
with hundreds I age of expert —- ureau 
by nation’s leading authorities, wort 7 y 
thousands of dollars. Save time, money, U NIVERSITIES, colleges, and public 
when you buy, build, design, repair, alter, schools request us to make recom- 
instruct. Only $2.00 for complete directory mendations for head librarians and assist- 
a ee AR ant librarians in all fields of library serv- 
ee re Teas. ae seme, oltrens. ice. Salaries are excellent according to 
x We bill you $2.00 plus postage. Or send es bo C & 
—_ payment, we pay postage. (money back qualifications. 
__ guarantee). Act now! Write JHE American College Bureau operates 
Westport Publishing Co., Dep’t. 1178, Westport, Conn. in all divisions in the University and 











College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 
educational work from preschool through 
coliege and university. Both organizations 
are excellently equipped to render service 
to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library division and librar- 
ians are continually registering for ad- 
vancement, 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, III. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 








AERD == 


BLISHERS 


} 





HUNAN HAHAH 


AVIATION BOOKS FOR 1949 
Write For New Free Catalogue 


AERO PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Aviation Industries’ Exclusive Book Publisher 
2162-W Sunset Bivd. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 






























OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 

Literature — Biography — Sciences | | If sapiscants ounens COMES WO BOOKS ERAS 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied We will bay any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 

sued. “‘Want Lists”’ solicited. aunt none _— 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP ALICAT BOGK SHOP 

4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 287 South Breadway Yonkers 5, WN. Y. 
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== OXFORD 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 
Shakespearean Comedy 
By T. M. PARROTT. An outstanding authority on Shakespeare presents 
the first study of the comedy in every play by Shakespeare—tragedies and 


histories as well as lighter dramatic works. He traces the development of 
Shakespeare’s use of comedy from apprentice days to the philosophical and 
artistic maturity of The Tempest. 442 pages. $6.50 


History of World Art 


By EVERARD M. UPJOHN, PAUL S. WINGERT and JANE GASTON 
MAHLER. This superlative one-volume survey of world art is something 
new in its field. An up-to-date history by three leading authorities with— 
superior reproductions, 654 halftones made by a new process that ensures 
richer quality and finer detail—more readable text. The illustrations are so 
arranged that in themselves they provide a pictorial history of art. 867 
pages. 654 halftones illustrations. Only $6.00 


A History of Palestine 


From 135 A.D. To Modern Times 


By JAMES PARKS. Auxthor of The Jewish Problem in the Modern World, 
The Jew in the Medieval Community, etc. A noted authority on Jews and 
Judaism presents an objective analysis on the unique forces—geographical, 
cultural and religious—that have shaped the destiny of Palestine from 
Roman times to January of this year. 400 pages. $5.00 


The Genius of Italy 


By LEONARDO OLSCHKI. Here is the whole fascinating story of the 
many ways Italian genius has burgeoned from A.D. 1000 through the days 
of Dante, Machiavelli, Da Vinci and Galileo to the emergence of Italian 
nationalism during the past century. 367 pages. $5.00 


Political Power in the U.S.S.R. 
1917-1947 


By JULIAN TOWSTER. “This is one of the most distinguished books on 
the U.S.S.R. that have been published in this country. The author has a 
thorough knowledge of Soviet political theory and the sociopolitical: balance 
of the great contemporary forces and groups in Russia. The book should be 
tead by all students of the Soviet state."-—RALPH H. LUTZ, Annals— 
American Academy of Political & Social Science. 472 pages. Charts. $6.00 





Coming in the Fall— 


STALIN: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
By Isaac Deutscher 





At all bookstores or from 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ®° 114 Fifth Avenue N. Y. 11 
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QUALITY REBINDING 


SEND YOUR BOOKS TO HUNTTING’S 


For first-class workmanship. . . . 
For prompt and care./u! service... . 





Because we leave absolutely nothing uudone to make the best job possible, 
librarians know they can send their books to us with complete confidence. 


SEND US A TRIAL SHIPMENT! 


(Price list on request) 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 


Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK e 


OF ANY PUBLISHER e 


IN ANY BINDING 

















MOUNTAIN 
MAN 


By Verne Bright 





History, folklore and verse are 
blended together in this great nar- 
rative poem of the Old West. 
Authentic in its history . . . beauti- 


ful in its poetry. | 


“Mountain Man is a story set to 
music, a fictional narrative that 
siphons its strength from fact, a 
lyrical record of real men out of 
the actual past . . . men who 
set their faces toward the setting 
sun. . .” 
—Portland Oregonian 


Heavy deckle edge paper, 190 pages, Svo. 
$5.00 


We 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Caldwell, Idaho 














Two friends of 





E 
F R E Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


have bought 400 copies of: 


TITO 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
TO LIBRARIES 


The book is the story of the trial and 
execution of Mihailovich as seen through 
the eyes of a Canadian reporter, David 
Martin. 








The History 
of a Fraud 


Rebecca West has written the Foreword 
of this book of 372 pages about Yugo- 
slavia, its government, rulers and people 
It is the second printing of a book orig- 
inally titled “Ally Betrayed: The Uncen- 
sored Story of Tito and Mihailovich.” 


At the request of the publishers this 
company is cooperating in this special 
distribution. Requests will be filled, by 
postpaid mail, as received. For your free 
copy address: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 

















Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 


indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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The Latin American Scene 


A Knowledge of one's neighbors is a 
definite step towards “One World" 


Here are two helpful books: 


LATIN 


AMERICAN 
LEADERS 


DAVIS © 165p. © 


$2.50 


This book, just published, is a 
collection of biographies of out- 
standing leaders in shaping Latin 
American destinies. Although 
only sixteen names are listed in 
the Table of Contents, the Index 
enables the reader to find mate- 
rial about many times that num- 
ber of prominent figures, and 
there are bibliographies. The 
reader is impressed with the dif- 
ference in the Latin and the 
Anglo-Saxon outlook and tem- 
perament. The book is a valu- 
able history, reference tool, and 
a step towards a better under- 
standing of the broader problems 
of world unity. 














Coming: 


SOUTH 
AMERICAN 


HANDBOOK: 


1949 
26th ed. (Sept.) 
Approx. 800p. 


$1.50 


The new edition of this “World 
Almanac” of Central and South 
America is due in September. 
It is published in London and 
has long been recognized as a 
standard reference guide for the 
twenty-three countries that lie 
south of the Rio Grande. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY «¢ 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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_Demco 
 Gummed 
Letters! 


It's a sign-shop in a 
box! Five sizes: !/,”— 
4" —1 Ye” —2” and 
2%”. Two rich colors 
—eye-catching red and 
royal blue! A complete 
font in each size 
ordered. 


OD: CIEL 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 





112 S. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 
82 Wallace St., New Haven I! Conn. 





Easy to use—just like postage stamps! Prices 
range from one font sets @ $5.75 to DeLuxe 
Library Assortment #3 @ $35.00. These 
amazing gummed letters can be put to dozens 
of uses in libraries, schools and places of 
business. Write for details! 














Now Ready... 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 








1949 REVISED EDITION 


GRADED LIST of BOOKS 
for Elementary Schools 


Handy listing of books for children in grades 1 
through 8 ... a separate list for each grade ... all 
8 lists in a pocket style folder! This new Graded 
List has more titles ... more illustrations . .. more 
information than the previous edition. A help to 
Librarians and Teachers. 


Write for your New 1949 Graded List today! 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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THE THRIFTY BUYER KNOWS THAT: many reprints 


ARE REMARKABLY ATTRACTIVE. MANY REPRINTS 
ARE REMARKABLY STURDY. 


To discover what is available he consults the: 


CATALOG 
OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 


Ninth Edition 1948 





The Main Volume lists thousands of Reprints 
available as of October 1, 1948 


The Spring Supplement lists changes 
up to March 1, 1949 


The price for both is $3.50 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. At a glance it 
shows all available titles of a given author; all titles 
of a given imprint. 


It’s in two alphabets with full cross references. Brief 
descriptions are included for thousands of “buys” in 
eighty-four reprint series. 





Canadian prices are a new feature. 


TO SAVE MONEY CONSULT THE CATALOG 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 








950 University Avenue New York 52 
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800 newspaper pages 
in this bound volume 
weigh 23 lbs., 14 oz. 





—_ 800 newspaper pages in this 
etedeldcle] Maliaatilliimesy: titted 
weigh 8 oz. 


Weigh the news—both ways 


z 


IT’S THE BEST WAY TO KEEP THE NEWS 


Today you can order Recordak microfilm 
editions from a selection of more than 400 lead- 
ing newspapers ... build your reference files 
economically, as you wish...no longer restricted 
by a lack of stack space. 

To begin . . . you need only have a Recordak 
Film Reader. The cost is low—well within most 
library budgets. Write today for complete in- 
formation. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark, 


Gove DIFFERENCE IN WEIGHT! And 
._ some difference in size, too, as you can see. 
Actually, the Recordak microfilm edition can 
be filed in just 2% of the space required for the 
bound volume. 

Easier handling . . . and easier stacking are 
only two of the reasons why more than a thou- 
sand libraries are using Recordak microfilm 
editions. 

They appreciate the fact that they can keep 
their news editions free from deterioration— 
free from flaking, yellowing, tearing, clipping. 

They know, too, that the community appre- 
ciates this more efficient service—for any reader 
can speed the film from page to page .. . view 
the news intact .. . larger than original size on 
the screen of the Recordak Film Reader. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application. 











Will Librarian 
Helen M. King 
Please write 
Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California? 





The Long Crooked River 


By RICHMOND E. MYERS 


An entertaining and authoritative history of 
the Susquehanna River. Cloth $4.00 


From your bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON 20 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box New York Iti, N. Y. 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 


Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 











——=a 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. same 





NOW READY—8th enlarged, revised ed. 
TRAINING THE DOG 
Most popular of all dog books. Covers all breeds, all 


phases of training—indoors, outdoors, city, country, stage, 
field—everything, for house pet or war dog. By Capt. Will 
Judy. Many illustrations. For dog owner or professional 
trainer alike. $3. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 6, 





Trained librarian for cataloging, some cir- 
culation, and some reference work. — Four- 
week vacation, retirement plan, 39 hour, 
5 day week, sick leave. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications and experience. Apply 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 





Children’s Librarians. Two openings for 
graduates of accredited library schools. 
Junior Librarian, Salary $2760 plus $800 cost- 
of-living bonus; two years experience work 
with children. Senior Library Assistant, Sal- 
ary $2280 plus $800 bonus. Mount Vernon 
Public Library, Mount Vernon, New York. 





Wanted: Head Librarian in charge of admin- 
istration for public library in Ironwood, 
Michigan. Write stating qualifications, sal- 
ary expected and date of availability to: 
Miss Nell Canfield, Secretary, 321 East Arch 
Street, Ironwood, Michigan. 





Island 
York 


Salary 


Long 
New 
September 1. 


c/o 


Position Open. Librarian for 
Village library, half 
City. Position open 
$3500. Write Box F, 


Bulletin. 


hour from 


Nilson Library 








Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 21st Street New York 








* Out-of-Print 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Botany — Zoology — Astronomy — Geology, 
etc. books supplied ‘‘Want Lists’’ receive 
careful attention. Catalogs issued. Good 
Natural History books bought. 

JOHN JOHNSON, Bookseller 
P. 0. Box 248 Mount Vernon, N.Y. 











VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


for Libr 


f *one vacancy we 


ireans 
th Year 
i 


AMERICAN LIBRARIAN: picid, [og 
Fifth Ave New York City 








Experienced Librarian, A. B. B.S. in L. 5 


wishes position in New England or Middl 


Atlantic States, adult, children’s or school 
work. Excellent references. Box S, « 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 





Graduat 


The U. S. Army Needs Librarians. 


and under graduate library positions art 
open on Army Posts within the U. S. and 
overseas. Basic salary for graduate libra 
rians 2974.80, under-graduate $2724.00 


Openings in Europe and Japan are for two 
years, in Guam and Okinawa one year eac! 
Address inquiry to: Library Branch, Office 
of the Chief of Special Services, Department 
of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 





Library de 
Write stat 
Lebane 1 


Wanted—Children’s librarian. 
gree required. Salary $2600.00. 
ing education and experience to Mt. 





Public Library, 710 Washington Rd., Pitts 
burgh 16, Pa. 

Hawaii calls. Maui County Free Library 
needs a general assistant, interest in exten 
sion and work with young people, salary 
$2,850 plus $300 bonus. L.S. degree and 2 
years experience necessary. Write Civil 
Service, Room 206, Hale Auhau, Queen and 


Punchbowl Streets, Honolulu, T. H. 
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In the 


Presidential Election of 1876 the two 


popular votes: 


BY leading candidates received the following 


4,285,992—-Samuel J. Tilden 


4,033,768—Rutherford B. Hayes 
POPULAR In the election of 1888 the voting was: 


5,538,233—Grover Cleveland 


VOTE a 5,440,216—Benjamin Harrison 


Hayes 


and Harrison were elected by the 


Electoral College 


Should the Electoral College be abolished? 


SHOULD OUR PRESIDENTS 
BE ELECTED 
BY POPULAR VOTE? 


September 1949 * Reference Shelf * Johnsen + $1.75 


The second question is the ten- 
tative title of a new Reference 
Shelf book scheduled for Sep- 
tember. It is being specially 
compiled for the 1949-1950 
N.U.E.A. debate proposition that 
reads: 


RESOLVED: That the President of 
the United States should be elec- 
ted by the Direct Vote of the 
People. 


The book will take no sides, but 
will present the most logical 
pros and cons on the subject 
that have been pronounced by 
the experts. 


Thrifty Reference Shelf sub- 
scribers will receive the book 
as +4 in the new volume which 
will deliver six books as pub- 
lished for the subscription price 
of only seven dollars. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., 


The price of individual titles is 
$1.75. So subscribers (6 books 
for $7) will receive six new 
books at the price of four. 








Titles selected to date are: 


INFLATION: Causes and Cures 
(June) 


EQUALITY IN AMERICA: The Issue 
of Minority Rights (July) 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1948-1949 (August) 


SHOULD OUR PRESIDENTS BE 
ELECTED BY POPULAR VOTE? 
(September) 


Two titles to be announced. 


All six books (on subscription) $7.00 
Individual titles $1.75 ea. 


@ 


950 University Avenue, New York 52 
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omup ton 


T the moment I am sorting 
A impressions of a five weeks’ 

stay on the west coast. 
The season in Seattle was about 
two weeks late, so I saw spring 
in its first tender green stages. 
Spring in the San Francisco Bay area had 
arrived about three weeks in advance of 
schedule, and the hills and valleys on the 
Oakland and Berkeley side were a riot of 
color with the astonishing yellow of the 
acacia predominating. It was in the moun- 
tains back of San Ysidro Ranch at Santa 
Barbara that I first saw the purple and 
white wild lilac from the bridle paths that 
crisscross some of the loveliest country in 
the world. On every ride we climbed to 
some high point where we could view the 
lilac- and acacia-filled canyons and the sea, 
which at this season appears almost un- 


believably blue. 


All along the coast many changes in 
library personnel have occurred, and li- 
brarians are carrying on all sorts of new 
activities. In Seattle a successful work- 
shop under the direction of Dr. John E. 
Hansen, Consultant on Instructional Serv- 
ice Materials for the State Department of 


Education, closed the day of my arrival. 


In Los Angeles I attended a one-day meet- 
ing of the California School Librarians’ As- 


Cpe 





omment 


sociation and heard the opening 
guns of a campaign to secure a 
state school library consultant. | 
was especially interested in the 
recently established San Diego 
County Schools Service Center. 
The School Library Service with its collec- 
tion of some 100,000 volumes is housed 


there as a part of Curricular Services. 


As always I collected some human in- 
terest stories. There was the pretty young 
school librarian who was amazed because 
children read volumes of their new set of 
Compton's as though they were “‘library 
books.” 


tiny boy who arrived in the Central Chil- 


And there was the tale about a 


dren’s Room in Los Angeles tugging a big 
suitcase. He had come to borrow a set of 
encyclopedias! Then there was a talk with 
a children’s librarian who had been com 
paring the attitudes of children in free and 
assigned reading. Her conclusion? When 
children read books of their own choosing, 
an occasional unusual word is a challenge 


When reading under compulsion, the same 


words loom up as obstacles. 


Altogether the trip was a delightful one 
although I had to miss several favorite 
cities, some of which are scheduled for a 
trip to follow the Far West Regional 


Meeting at Vancouver. 
ep & 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Recollections of 
Josephine Adams Rathbone’ 


By Nordica Fenneman ¢ 


_— the program of this conference 

arrived, one of my younger colleagues 
in the library said to me: “I see your name 
in the program—tell me, who is Josephine 
Adams Rathbone?’ I was reminded of an 
interview with Somerset Maugham which ap- 
peared in a New York Times Book Review. 
Answering the question, “Why do writers 
write?” he said: ‘Some write for fame, 
which is a mistake. Fame is a will o’ the 
wisp, here today, gone tomorrow. I've known 
a number of authors who were quite sure of 
their immortality. They're now, every one of 
them, alas, quite dead."” And so I suppose I 
should not have been surprised that a young 
librarian did not know who Miss Rathbone 
was, for she devised no system or tool which 
made her name a library byword-—as Cutter 
and Dewey and Poole—and she died eight 
years ago. Her influence as a pioneer trail 
blazer lives on, nevertheless. 

I doubt that fame mattered very much to 
Miss Rathbone. She enjoyed the honors 
which came to her, to be sure, but personal 
ambition was not her motivating force. Faith 
in public libraries was; and the goal to which 
she directed all of her energies and all of her 
abilities for forty-five years was the training 
of young people to become effective instru- 

* From a talk given to the American Library History 


Round Table at the A.L.A. Midwinter Meeting, Chicago, 
January 1949. 


+ Chief of Circulation Department, Chi | Mlinoi 
Public Library. P cago Indols, 


JUNE 1949 


ments in the development of the public li- 
brary movement. 

Miss Rathbone was truly a pioneer in the 
history of the American library school, for 
she came to Pratt shortly after its founding 
when she graduated from the New York 
State Library School in 1893, first to work in 
the library, then in 1895 to teach in the li- 
brary school under the direction of Mary 
Wright Plummer. When Miss Plummer left 
in 1911, Miss Rathbone became the executive 
and continued in that office unti! her retire- 
ment in 1938. Her achievements are a matter 
of record. Her philosophy of librarianship 
is ably set forth in her presidential address, 
“Creative Librarianship,” before the New 
Orleans conference. Her views on library 
school curricula appear in various library 
periodicals where all who will may find them. 
These may still be read with profit. I wish 
simply to tell you how she appeared to me 
when I was her student. My impressions are 
general rather than particular, for it was a 
long time ago, and incidents I remember are 
only those in which I was personally con- 
cerned. 

The first time I saw Miss Rathbone was 
shortly before the term started when I went 
to introduce myself to her, for I had been 
admitted to the class without personal inter- 
view. She was seaved at her desk when I was 
announced—a small, trim, tailored figure, 
light brown hair dressed simply over a high 
forehead, rather plain looking but of distin- 
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guished presence. She looked up from some 
papers as I entered flicked off her pince-nez 
with a movement of her nose which sent 
them flying to the limits of the black cord she 
wore about her neck (a mannerism with 
which I was to become very familiar), and 
scrutinized me frankly. After a brief ex- 
change she asked me where I was staying. 
I told her I was living in Greenwich Village 
with a former student of hers, happily un- 
conscious of the fact that this same student, 
a rebel by nature, had been an enfant terrible 
while at Pratt. Miss Rathbone was not 
pleased. She scented danger, and she acted 
with characteristic promptitude to dispatch it. 
‘You had better move to Brooklyn,” she 
said. I recognized command—and I did! 

We stood in considerable awe of her at 
first. We were to learn that she had great 
social charm, but in her school relationships 
she was businesslike and brisk, and she knew 
how to keep a proper distance between 
teacher and student. We realized at once that 
no nonsense would be brooked; we were 
there to get all we could in our brief year, 
and a high standard of performance was ex- 
pected of us, or else—! No idle threat—for 
before two weeks had passed one of our num- 
ber was dropped. As the year progressed and 
we came to know Miss Rathbone, we found 
her warmly human and helpful when we took 
our problems to her. We called her “Josie” 
among ourselves, a sign of affection, for we 
held her in highest respect. 


We were a small class, as is traditional at 
Pratt—only twenty-four—so she knew us as 
individuals, was alert to the needs and abili- 
ties of each, and addressed herself to their 
fulfillment or development as the case was. 
She was a born teacher, and we were fortu- 
nate in that she taught many of the courses 
herself—library history, administration, ref- 
erence, book evaluation—and presided over 
a weekly session in current events. 


Essence of Librarianship 


These courses are a blur to me now, but 
one thing I have kept, because it was instilled 
continuously through the year: that the es- 
sence of librarianship is the bringing to- 
gether of book and reader in a vital relation- 
ship — knowing books and understanding 
people is primary, all other aspects of our 
work are secondary to that. Miss Rathbone 
did not believe in passive librarianship. She 
urged the study of social trends and move- 
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ments, and an aggressive alliance with all the 
constructive forces in our communities, quite 
in accordance with the thought of today. 

It was characteristic of her that she did not 
confine her guidance of us to the classroom. 
In her eagerness to make us socially minded, 
and to broaden our horizons she impressed 
upon us the importance of making the most 
of our opportunities while we were in New 
York, and she saw to it that we did—by in- 
viting us to attend lectures with her at the 
Rand School of Social Studies, giving us 
tickets to symphony concerts at the Academy, 
suggesting that we attend a certain political 
meeting wnere La Guardia would speak, in- 
forming us of exhibitions and book auctions, 
arranging expeditions to the East Side, 
Brownsville, and elsewhere, with dinner 
afterwards in foreign and inexpensive res- 
taurants (for she was ever mindful of our 
slim purses), tea at her club, the Cosmopoli- 
tan of New York. If there were “provin- 
cials” left at the end of the year it was not 
Miss Rathbone’s fault. We were her “‘flock’’ 
and she watched over us, guided us, molded 
us—directly, in the classroom, and in other 
ways of which we were not aware at the time. 

No one could be associated with Miss 
Rathbone for any length of time without 
being broadened and stimulated by her. I 
have heard a well kncwn New York editor 
say of her that she had the finest brain of any 
woman she knew. Combined with breadth 
of mind were force, progressiveness, enthu- 
siasm, and human understanding. This was 
Josephine Adams Rathbone as I knew her. 


She was seventy-four when she retired 
from Pratt and went to live in Augusta, 
Georgia, at her mother’s old home. And 
when I tell you that she bought an automobile 
and learned to drive it you may see that she 
was a woman of still youthful eagerness for 
new experiences, and of mental vigor to effect 
them. 


This paper I am about to read takes me 
back to our spring field trip visiting libraries 
in Pennsylvania. We knew her very well by 
then and, away from the school, we were on 
a more informal basis—in fact, she acted as 
one of us. Nights, after dinner, we gathered 
in her hotel room, spilling over the bed and 
the floor, and talked, or listened to Miss 
Rathbone read poetry, which she did very 
well. And sometimes she used to tell her 
recollections of library personages very much 
as she has set them down here for the class 
of 1939. 
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Pioneers of the Library Profession” 
By Josephine Adams Rathbone t 


HE term is a relative one. ‘shen I first 

entered the profession, the pioneers were 
the founders of the A.L.A., who were for 
the most part those who had been active li- 
brarians in the decades of the ’60’s and '70’s. 
Gradually the date was pushed forward to in- 
clude the leaders of the formative period, say 
from 1876 to 1906. I was first aware of this 
change of point of view when I beheld myself 
referred to in print as a pioneer librarian, and 
doubtless the time will come when the class 
of 1939 will be so classified by its successors. 


Before the Turn of the Century 


But for the purpose of this talk I shall con- 
sider only a few of those who came on the 
scene before the turn of the century. As a 
member of the Albany class of 1893, I ar- 
rived early enough to know many of the real 
pioneers, Winsor, Poole, Dewey, Cutter, 
Bowker, etc., some only by sight or with a 
bowing acquaintance, others well, over a long 
period of years, while the later comers, like 
John Cotton Dana and Herbert Putnam, were 
my contemporaries in library service if not in 
years. The order in which I shall consider 
them is arbitrary—that of my own thoughts 
as I look back over the years, and note those 
that stand out most vividly. So I shall begin 
with Melvil Dewey (1851-1931), who was 
the youngest of the big four who started the 
A.L.A. 


Melvil Dewey 


Mr. Dewey was primarily an organizer, 
secondarily an educator, rather than a book- 
man. I won't say he ever read, but I never 
remember hearing him speak of a book. He 
went into librarianship because he saw in it a 
chance to organize a new profession, one that 
had great educational potentialities, and pre- 
sented an expanding field both within and 
without for the exercise of his organizing 
genius: within, for with the enormous ex- 
pansion of book production that followed 
the development of popular education in this 
country from 1820 to 1870, the older rigid 
systems of classification and library economy 


* A lecture given in October 1938 to the Pratt Library 
School Class of 1939, Brooklyn, New York. 


¢ The former Head of Pratt Institute Library School. 
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were breaking down, unequal to coping with 
the rising tide of books, and the library ex- 
tension of the twentieth century was made 
possible by the technical improvements of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, in flex- 
ible classification schemes, card catalogs, and 
standard cataloging rules in the development 
of which Melvil Dewey bore an important 
part; without, he was also preeminently a 
starter. In addition to and more important 
than his contribution to the efficient internal 
organization of libraries, Mr. Dewey did 
more for the extension of library facilities 
than any man of his generation. His was 
the primary impulse that started the A.L.A.; 
he founded the first library school; the New 
York Library Club; the first state library as- 
sociation—these last while still librarian of 
Columbia University. As librarian of the 
New York State library, he developed what 
is now called the Library Extension Division, 
i.e., the commission, with its powers of in- 
spection, and of setting and maintaining li- 





JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
From a portrait by Ivan G. Olensky, pre- 
sented to Pratt Institute Library School 
on May 27, 1938, by its graduates, shortly 

before her retirement. 
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(LEFT TO RIGHT) Melvil Dewey, Herbert Putnam, Charles A. Cutter, William PF. Poole. 


brary standards throughout the state; he 
developed traveling libraries as means of 
stimulating the establishment of new libraries 
and of serving communities too small to 
maintain libraries. 

Among his other interests were spelling 
reform and the metric system, and the work 
to which he devoted the last years of his life, 
the Lake Placid Clubs in the Adirondacks 
and in Florida. He was the initiating and or- 
ganizing genius of the profession; once an 
idea was conceived and launched, Mr. Dewey 
was off on a new scheme. He did not work 
out the details of the D. C.; that was done by 
the quiet scholar, Walter T. Biscoe, his class- 
mate, who lived all his life-in Mr. Dewey’s 
shadow, content to do the careful plodding 
detailed work necessary to bring Mr. Dewey's 
plans to fruition. Mr. Biscoe taught classifi- 
cation when I was at Albany and I have 
cheered generations of Pratt students by a 
remark of his, ‘“The harder a book is to clas- 
sify the less important is it where you put it.” 

As a personality Mr. Dewey was dynamic 
and to some people magnetic. People either 
liked him enough to be willing to be led by 
him, or they disliked him with a profound 
and abiding aversion. He was dominating, 
ruthless when opposed, a fighter always, yet 
capable of generosity and great kindness. His 
faults were on the same scale as his effective 
qualities, and unfortunately they grew on 
him. He went on the theory that he meant 
to do right, he did what he meant to do, and 
therefore, what he did was right. But not all 
his contemporaries accepted his premises, and 
their conclusions were often very different 
from his. So his influence watied, his ene- 
mies increased, and about 1910 he dropped 
out of library work to devote himself to the 
Lake Placid Club. 
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Mr. Dewey had not a wide range of ideas, 
his library philosophy was formed early and 
through repetition it crystalized into a for- 
mula. When I was a junior in the library 
school I used to hear the seniors complain 
that his lectures, which the whole school had 
to attend, and which the juniors found in- 
spiring, were just the same as those they had 
heard the year before. In 1926 he was the 
speaker at the opening of the Columbia Li- 
brary School. Our school was invited and 
on the way over the students asked what he 
was to talk about. “I don’t know what his 
announced subject is, but I think I can tell 
you some of the things he will say,” I said, 
and sure enough he did. 


Charles Ammi Cutter 


In contrast to Mr. Dewey, Charles Ammi 
Cutter (1837-1903) was a scholar, a bib- 
liographer, and a bookman. He also devised 
a classification, working it out carefully and 
painstakingly. It was never finished, and 
knowing Mr. Cutter. I doubt that it ever 
could have been had he lived to be a hundred 
years old, for his was a flexible mind and he 
never objected to doing work over again if 
it could be improved thereby. He would 
have discovered ways to improve the E. C. as 
long as he lived. The catalog he made of the 
Boston Athenaeum Library, of which he was 
librarian for many years (1868-1894), was 
one of the two or three great bibliographical 
tools produced in this country in the nine- 
teenth century, the Peabody and the Surgeon 
General's medical library catalogs being the 
other two, while Cutter’s Rales for a Dic- 
tionary Catalog has been the basis for cat- 
aloging and alphabeting codes from 1876 to 
date. The author table for the assigning of 
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“Cutter numbers” has made his name gen- 
erally known. 

But Mr. Cutter as a man was greater than 
his works. A gentle but humorous spirit with 
a deep love of the outdoors, a redoubtable 
mountain climber, and a tireless dancer, he 
never took himself seriously but was always 
ready to join in any fun that was going. I 
remember dancing with him several times at 
A.L.A. meetings, a pleasure that was some- 
what tempered, however, by his overspright- 
liness—he hopped, in fact. 

Mr. Cutter was slender, wiry, with keen 
but nearsighted, twinkling eyes, and a long 
pointed nose. There were those who de- 
clared that the hole in the catalog card was 
made for the point of it, so close to his eyes 
did he hold his work. He was the most in- 
defatigable of workers, nothing was too much 
trouble for him. Years ago, when I was get- 
ting up a course in the Cutter classification for 
the school, I had much correspondence with 
him, and used to get long letters written in 
his own spidery hand, elucidating points I 
had found obscure or doubtful. 


William F. Poole 


William F. Poole (1821-1894) was librar- 
ian of the Boston Athenaeum, 1856-1869; of 
the Cincinnati Public Library, 1871-1873; 
of the Chicago Public Library, 1874-1887; 
of the Newberry Library, 1887-1894. Just 
as Mr. Cutter is known to the present genera- 
tion of librarians by his rules and numbers, 
and Mr. Dewey by the D. C., so is the name 
of Poole synonymous with Index, though 
Poole’s Index was very far from the measure 
of Mr. Poole’s achievements or his personali- 
ty. Indeed it was an undergraduate activity 
while a student at Yale, resulting from his 





effort io supply the demands for debating 
material, that came to him as librarian of ‘a 
literary society. He kept up a periodical index 
started by his predecessor, John Edmands, 
himself later librarian of the Mercantile Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, and a founder of the 
A.L.A. Mr. Poole found the material so 
useful that he finally printed a small edition 
in 1848; this soon exhausted, a second edi- 
tion followed, 1853, which again went out 
of print; and there the matter rested until the 
organization of the A.L.A. in 1876, when 
Poole’s Index was made a cooperative ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. Poole went into library work on grad- 
uating from college and had become one of 
the two or three leading librarians of the 
country by 1876. He was a scholar, a true 
bookman, who looked with distrust on such 
short-cuts to librarianship as library schools, 
and who was so strongly opposed to discard- 
ing outworn books or to that ‘‘weeding out”’ 
process that after one A.L.A. meeting at 
which he had been especially vehement in 
his expressions, a group of twenty-five or so 
of the younger members each sent him a copy 
of the old Farmer’s Almanac. The records 
do not show what became of them! 


Mr. Poole was a good deal of a lady's man, 
and at a time when women, like children, 
were seen but not heard. Mr. Bowker used 
to tell us of seeing some of the older women 
pluck him by the sleeve and ask him to ex- 
press their sentiments for them. For the li- 
brary world was in the beginning distinctly 
a man’s world. There were women in the 
A.L.A. from the first, and they were allowed 
to serve on committees and gradually they ap- 
peared on the programs of the meetings, but 
there was no woman president for over thirty 
years, and indeed there have been only six in 
the sixty-two years of the association's life. 





(LEFT TO RIGHT) Justin Winsor, John Cotton Dana, Mary Wright Plummer, 
Theresa West Elmendorf. 
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Justin Winsor 


Justin Winsor (1831-1897), librarian of 
the Boston Public Library (1868-1877), and 
of Harvard University (1877-1897), was the 
shining light of the profession in 1876, 
though I fancy today he is less well known 
than any other of the big four. Students of 
American history and cartography have seen 
references to his Narrative and Critical His- 
tory without perhaps realizing that he was a 
librarian at all. But so important was he in 
the beginning that he was president of the 
A.L.A. for ten consecutive terms, and his 
name and prestige did much to establish the 
professional standing of librarianship. Mr. 
Winsor was a large, fine-looking, dignified 
man—today he might be called pompous— 
with whom no one (not even, I am sure, his 
wife and daughter) ever took liberties. Of 
him as a human being, I have no knowledge. 
I never danced or went hiking with him; 
never, indeed, ventured to address him (and 
one would address rather than talk with 
him), though I had known his daughter and 
we had a very intimate mutual friend. 


John Cotton Dana 


John Cotton Dana (1856-1929) was both 
a great creative force and a severe, almost a 
debunking, critic—a very unusual combina- 
tion—and the most stimulating and interest- 
ing personality of his time. As librarian of 
the Denver, Springfield, and Newark librar- 
ies, he left the stamp of that personality im- 
perishable on those three communities. It is 
said that when fishermen want to keep a 
barrel of herring alive they put in it a catfish, 
which by its pugnacity and energy keeps the 
whole barrelful stirred up, alive and active. 
John Cotton Dana always reminded me of 
that catfish. 

Nothing or nobody ever stagnated while 
he was around. New ideas flowed from him 
in inexhaustible abundance. His staffs were 
kept on their toes every minute of the time 
and in consequence they adored him. Nor 
was he one who wanted to do it all himself ; 
he bred ideas in others. If any of his staff had 
suggestions, he encouraged them to go ahead 
and try them out, even if he himself doubted 
the results, Pretense or complacency withered 
in his presence. I never forgot his saying to 
me soon after I was appointed instructor in 
the school, ‘‘Do you ever find it hard to keep 
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the class from discovering how much you 
don’t know?” My answer, “‘No, for I don’t 
try,” seemed to satisfy him for his only reply 
was a grin. If you want to experience his 
quality for yourselves, read his books. 


Herbert Putnam 


In nothing has our profession been more 
fortunate than in the fact that the librarian of 
Congress for the past forty years was Herbert 
Putnam (born 1861). He is a man of a very 
large world, so large that the fact that he is a 
scholar (I have heard him preside over an 
international meeting and introduce French, 
German, and Italian delegates each in his 
own language), a diplomat, a statesman, and 
a gentleman, are merely component parts of 
his many-sided personality. He established 
the Library of Congress, which before his 
term of office was an unorganized, hetero- 
geneous mass of books and pamphlets, used 
chiefly—and with difficulty—by members of 
Congress, into one of the greatest national 
libraries in the world, and the most effective. 

Mr. Dewey fought to get his way. Mr. 
Putnam gained his by courtesy, modesty, 
charm, and persuasiveness. Now that he has 
retired, it is to be hoped he will write his 
memoirs. They would be of the utmost value 
to librarians as a concrete example of how to 
get things done without friction. 


Mary Wright Plummer 


But, as I said before, there were women in 
the library profession, and the public library 
movement owes much to their devoted but 
too often unmarked, self-sacrificing labors. 
One of the first to gain recognition was our 
own Mary Wright Plummer (1851-1916). 
A graduate of the first class of the first library 
school, she was appointed librarian of Pratt 
Institute in 1891, and director of the school 
in 1895. Miss Plummer was a poet ( Verses, 
1896) and an author (Contemporary Spain 
as Shown by Her Novelists, 1899, and the 
“Roy and Ray” books of travel for children) ; 
she wrote the first elementary treatise on li- 
brary procedure, Hints to Small Libraries, 
which went through four editions and was 
translated into Russian. She was a fine lin- 
guist, and a discriminating reader, whose 
Seven Joys of Reading has proved stimulating 
to many. As a woman she had great charm, 
and a host of friends, though her Quaker up- 
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bringing resulted in a reserve that made cas- 
ual contact difficult for her. She was the 
second woman A.L.A. president, 1915-1916. 


Theresa West Elmendorf 


Theresa West Elmendorf (1855-1932) be- 
came a librarian in 1877, was made deputy 
librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library in 
1880, and in 1892 was elected librarian, the 
first woman librarian of a large public library. 
In 1896 she married H. L. Elmendorf, librar- 
ian of the Buffalo Public Library, and after 
his death in 1906, she was made assistant 
librarian. She was elected president of the 
A.L.A. in 1911, the first woman so honored. 


Caroline Hewins 


Children’s work owes much to two women 
of the earlier generation. Long before chil- 
dren’s rooms were heard of, Caroline Hew- 
ins, librarian of the Hartford, Connecticut, 
Public Library, bought books for the younger 
children and encouraged their use of the li- 
brary at a time when most libraries had an age 
limit of twelve to fourteen years. She also 
compiled and annotated many lists of chil- 
dren’s books on which the libraries depended 
for book selection for many years. Mrs. Hew- 
ins had the rare gift of writing just as she 
talked, and when I read anything of hers, 
even her condensed book notes, I can hear her 
voice distinctly. 

Milwaukee, under Miss West (Mrs. EI- 
mendorf), was one of the first libraries to 
abolish the age limit and a report on children 
and libraries, made by Miss Stearns at the 
1894 A.L.A. Conference, made so deep an 
impression that age limits were abolished all 
over the country and children’s rooms began 
to open like corn in a popper. Our own, 
opened in 1896, was, as you may have been 
told, the first room to be part of the original 
plan of a building. 

So, there were giants in those days—and I 
believe that impression is not merely a delu- 
sion of perspective. I am sure that when 
the time is ripe for the development of a 
new movement in government, in religion, 
in science, or in education, indeed in any of 
the important fields of human activity, great 
men will be found to do the creative work 
necessary. After that is done, lesser men 
will carry on, while the great creative spirits 
of the succeeding age will be, as O’Shaugh- 
nessy says, “Afar with the dawning and the 
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suns that are not yet high.” So librarianship 
may never again see such a group of truly 
great men as in its first decades, but they 
have left us a splendid inheritance it is up to 
us to develop and further. 





One of four murals, painted by Maclvor Reddie, 
of the School of Practical Arts in Boston, and a 
resident of Cohasset, Massachusetts, for the Pratt 
Memorial Library there. This and three other 
murals were recently given by the retiring librarian, 
Charlotte S. Tower, who had been connected with 
the library for many years, having, indeed, as a 
young girl in 1903, helped prepare for its opening. 
Her roots in Cohasset go much deeper than that, 
though, her family having lived there ever since an 
ancestor, John Tower, came from England in 1637. 
Miss Charlotte Tower's house stands on land 
granted to John Tower in 1670. 


Ss 6 
WE LOVE ’EM! 


We love the kids who by the score 
Come romping in the library door, 
Their darling little fists at play 
Upon whoever’s in the way. 

The screams which punctuate the air 
As dimpled fingers pull at hair, 

And all their other sunny revels 

We love—the little devils! 


We love the odors they bring in 

To swap with those of kith and kin, 
The daily ton or two of soil 

Deposited by boy and goil; 

The gum they chew and cause to bubble 
We don’t regard as any trouble, 

And gifts of dying birds and rats 

We love—the little brats! 


We love the way they look at us 

As if we were a syllabus 

And pay respect to our suggestions 

And answers to their solemn questions. 
We love to watch each mind emerging 
Under our gentle, patient urging 

And see how joy in knowledge grows— 
Ah, we do love the little so-and-so’s! 


THOMAS G. BROWN in Among Ourselves, 
Staff Association, Brooklyn Public 
Library, Fall 1948 
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The Lonely Lady and the Red Basket 


By Margaret R. Sullivan * 


GHE was the loneliest lady in the world. 

Days went into weeks, weeks into 
months, months into years, and the four walls 
of the room held her prisoner. Two windows 
staring down onto a factory wall provided her 
only view of the world outside. She hobbled 
about the narrow room, making tea on an 
electric plate, nibbling at the dry cereal which 
took no preparation, opening a can of soup 
for dinner. 

Visitors came occasionally—the minister, 
a neighbor with a piece of homemade cake, 
the visiting nurse once a week. Saturday 
morning the paper boy called breathlessly, 
‘Wan’ anything at the store?’’; in the after- 
noon he banged a clumsy package on the 
table and dashed off, his embarrassed ‘‘Okay”’ 
lost in the slam of the door. People were 
kind enough. The missionary society sent a 
Christmas box, the Girl Scouts sent valen- 
tines, the mailman always slipped the mail 
under her door. 

She had hobbies—scrapbooks, crocheting, 
painting with water colors on the days when 
she was strong enough, reading. Still she was 
lonely. Only the newspapers and the Satur- 
day Evening Post provided grist for her scis- 
sors ; long ago she had exhausted new crochet 
patterns; even her memory, keen in spite of 
the invalid years, could not continue to sup- 
ply models for painting. The books had long 
ago been read and reread until at times the 
very sight of them annoyed her. 

She was the loneliest lady in the world. 

And then one windy March day there was 
a knock at the door and in answer to her 
weary ‘Come in,” two women entered. Be- 
tween them they carried a gay red market 
basket filled with books. 

“We're from the public library,” one of 
the visitors announced. 

“Yes?” The invalid tossed the afghan 
from her knees and sat up. 

“We're starting a mew service at the li- 
brary,” they explained. “Once a month we 
are going to call on shut-ins and bring books 
and magazines... .” 


“I read about it,” the woman nodded 
toward the paper on the table. ‘I always 





. * Bookmobile Librarian, Bristol, Connecticut, Public Li- 
rary. 
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liked to go to the library—before I got sick. 
But I never thought you'd come to me.” 

“The visiting nurse told us about you,” the 
librarian said, ‘‘and we put your name down 
on our first list. We've brought in only a few 
books but there are lots and lots more out in 
the bookmobile. Now what do you like to 
read ?”” 

Half an hour later the woman closed the 
door upon her guests and went back to the 
treasure they had left. One by one she ar- 
ranged the books on top of the bookcase, 
planning just how she would go about her 
reading. Miss Bishop, by Bess Streeter Ald- 
rich. The invalid, too, had been a teacher. 
The Egg and I—how often the radio men- 
tioned the book. A// This and Heaven, Too, 
by Rachel Field, looked inviting. The Great 
Meadow, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Fic- 
tion, travel, humor, history. . . . The who- 
dunits she would save for the days when the 
pain was bad; mysteries had proven better 
pain killers than the pills the doctor left. 
Stina, by Herman Smith, had recipes in it 

. sausage pudding . . . onion pie. . . 
anise apples . . . things she, too, had once 
made in a country kitchen. It was almost 
time now for Herman Smith’s radio program. 
She stacked up the magazines: travel maga- 
zines—what places she could now visit!- 
home” magazines with stories, pictures of 
things to make, of good things to eat... . 
She really felt hungry. 

The woman who had been the loneliest 
lady in the world turned on the radio, put on 
water for tea, opened the can of chicken she 
had been hoarding, found a linen mat for the 
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tray from which she ate her meals... . And 
from that moment the delights of antici- 
pation, exploration, and discovery banished 
loneliness from the room. 

Bookmobile service to shut-ins was inaug- 
urated only a year ago at the public library in 
Bristol, Connecticut, but there is not a staff 
member who has been privileged to partici- 
pate in the work who would permit it to be 
discontinued even if it should mean personal 
sacrifice. It has indeed been carried on at the 
expense of extra duties imposed on an already 
too-small staff, and by shrewd manipulation 
of the library budget, for thus far no city 
appropriation has been allotted to the work. 

Each separate shut-in has accepted the 
service as having been instituted for him or 
her alone. And each individual shut-in has 
been adopted as a special patron by the library 
staff. A dozen times a day at the circulation 
desk you will hear, “Oh, Mrs. Adams will 
just love that; put it on the shut-in shelf,”’ or 
“Watch for a good Western for Mr. Peters.” 
The cataloger tucks a reserve in a new book 
on button-collecting; the girl pasting pockets 
reminds the librarian that Miss Jackson 
would like to see this new book on painted 
trays; the custodian, recasing worn books, 
asks if old Mr. Beers had this book on fly- 
tying. The order librarian prepares each 
order with an awareness of half a dozen titles 
that will be ‘just right for shut-ins.”’ 


Each shut-in is known to all members of 
the staff, either through personal visits or 
through the detailed report supplied by the 
visiting librarians upon their return. Antici- 
pating the needs and interests of patrons is, 
of course, part of present-day progressive li- 
brary service. The work with shut-ins, how- 
ever, goes beyond a professional interest and 
becomes personal. 


The selection of books to be taken to each 
of these special patrons is made with extreme 
cate. A few days before the scheduled visit 
the books are arranged on a table, checked to 
make sure they have not been taken before 
and that the content is suitable in every way. 
This selection is important in dealing with 
invalids because, obviously, a book may be 
disturbing, or even harmful, under certain 
circumstances. The books are then strapped, 
tagged for the individual, and placed in the 
bookmobile. A general collection is also car. 
tied on the truck to supplement the special 
selections. 

Fifty shut-ins now receive bookmobile 
service and two days are required to cover the 
route. The visit of the two librarians is, in a 
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measure, as important as the books that are 
left. Those unable to get to the window to 
watch for the red basket listen for the triple 
toot of the horn which signifies the approach 
of the bookmobile. Family snapshots and 
photographs are examined, birthday cake and 
candy is sampled, reminiscences, what the 
doctor said, family troubles, all are recounted 
in detail before the work of examining and 
choosing books gets under way. 

There is a second phase of shut-in work 
which reaches beyond the individual served 
and becomes a community service. That is 
supplying books for invalids fighting their 
way back to usefulness, for those who 
through books may be able to rehabilitate 
themselves and become once more self- 
supporting and useful members of the com- 
munity. Books on woodworking, carving, 
jewelry-making, crafts, rug-making, are al- 
ways on the bookmobile. There have been 
requests, too, for books on short-story writ- 
ing, preparation of radio scripts, on radio 
engineering. High School Self Taught, for- 
eign language dictionaries, books in Italian, 
French, and Polish are on the list. So heavy 
is the demand for material on the technique 
of oil painting that it is now necessary to 
reserve the books ahead. 

Probably the most unexpected requests 
came from a little woman who long ago left 
seventy behind. Her husband in a big chair 
on one side of the window is happy fingering 
Joseph Lincoln's Storm Signals and Lou Geh- 
rig, but though his timid little wife does not 
scorn a lively novel, she is never happy if we 
forget to bring something about snakes. 
“I've always been interested in reading about 

(Continued on page 783) 
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Competing with the Comics 


By Ruth M. Jones * 


OMIC books are with us—for how long 
we do not know. They are at the news- 
stand, in the drugstore, and on the grocery 
counter. They are beside the child’s plate, 
under his bed, and behind his geography 
book. 

It’s no use to try to keep this pictorial hash 
away from our youngsters. We have reached 
that conclusion after bravely making many 
efforts. We have talked to parents, we have 
written articles, and we have argued with our 
young patrons. 

We decided our methods of attack were all 
wrong when a serious ten-year-old appeared 
one morning and said, ‘I don’t think this 
library is up to date. I would like to give you 
some good new books I have just finished 
reading. I think the other kids should have 
a chance to read them.” 

He presented us with his timely donation 
—about a dozen slightly used comic books. 
Our thanks were polite if not sincere. We 
decided we wouldn’t throw our gift into the 
furnace, but we must meet the situation some 
way. 

In addition to the “funny” book competi- 
tion, we were facing vacation and the usual 
“summer slump’ in our circulation. We felt 
we must discover a method of getting the 
children to use the time they did not spend 
in active play enjoying the vast treasury of 
children’s books. It must be an exciting proj- 
ect that would bring in not only our regular 
winter patrons but also the children who 
came to the library rarely or not at all. 

After considering the good and the bad 
features of the scheme, the librarians decided 
to have a reading contest during the summer 
vacation. Announcements were made in the 
town paper, in classes at the elementary 
school, and by word of mouth to the patrons 
of the library. Two patrons of the childrens’ 
library who read the most books between 
June first and August first would receive 
prizes. There would be a prize for the 
younger children and one for the older ones. 
The books were to be read carefully and all 
children, whether they now had library cards 
or not, were invited to enter the competition. 





* Assistant Professor of Library Scieu.e, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. , ‘ it aired 
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To add a touch of color and as an easy way 
to keep count of the books each child read, 
a paper Indian was made for each contestant. 
He was patterned after Charles Thorson’s 
Keeko, made of art paper, and painted with 
colored pencils. At the time he was given to 
the contestants he was very scantily clad. For 
each beok the child read the little savage was 
given a shoe, a shoe, a blanket, and a head- 
band to which feathers were added until he 
had a full war bonnet of many colors. Fully 
dressed and outfitted, he was a handsome 
bookmark. 





Of course, the librarian motivated much of 
the reading. She discouraged children from 
borrowing books that were “too easy’’ and she 
suggested titles as often as she could. 

There was no ‘‘summer slump” in circula- 
tion. It was felt that many children were kept 
reading all summer, who would not have 
done so otherwise. At the beginning of 
school, the teachers reported that the children 
seemed to have progressed rather than lost 
ground in their reading. 

Another happy result was that the new 
readers continued to come to the library. The 
librarian reports she often hears such state- 
ments as, “Dick read this for the contest and 
he says I should read it,” or, ‘I didn’t know 
there were so many good books until I read 
for the contest.’’ The teachers and the library 
staff admit that the comic books are stil] in 
evidence, but they feel that Dick Tracy and 
Orphan Annie are getting stiff competition. 
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The Dynamics of Book Selection 
By the Class of 1949, Pratt Institute Library School 


A SERIES of preliminary readings and 

assignments made it rather clear that 
two weaknesses characterize the study of book 
selection theory: first the quality of isolation 
which makes it appear that book selection 
theory exists in some kind of vacuum, and 
second, the lag in interpreting book selection 
theory so that it is seen in the light of the 
current developments in libraries. Accord- 
ingly, a class project which constituted most 
of the work of a full quarter was devoted to 
the development of a statement which would 
overcome these two weaknesses. 

To remove the quality of isolation, it was 
decided that the principles of book selection 
must be studied in terms of the fundamental 
purposes of the library from which they ger- 
minate and the kind of activities to which 
they lead. In short, there is a before and after 
which surrounds the principles of book selec- 
tion and thus it is placed in a position of 
functionalism rather than isolation. To re- 
move the lag in interpretation, the stereo- 
typed “publicity” methods were translated 
more clearly into methods for stimulating in- 
terest in and use of the library's resources. 
Thus, we break away from the traditional 
emphasis upon lists, displays, and talks alone 
and thereby take advantage of the larger orbit 
of many things currently done in libraries. 

Bearing in mind a general library, probably 
a medium-sized public library, the class pro- 
ceeded to explore, debate, clarify, and finally 
express the fundamental purposes, the prin- 


ciples of selection, and the follow-up tech- 
niques. Three drafts were prepared before 
the final one was produced, which would be 
acceptable to the class as a whole. Under the 
pay an of the instructor in book selection, 
the students not only formulated the major 
statement which follows but submitted sev- 
eral papers in which they demonstrated the 
kind of adaptations which they would make 
in particular kinds of libraries. The papers 
gave evidence of intelligent analysis and ma- 
turity of thought. 

While we believe the list of purposes and 
the principles of selection to be rather com- 
plete, the methods for stimulating use of li- 
brary resources are only suggestive. Many 
other techniques can be employed. The point 
to bear in mind is that such techniques should 
be linked to the purposes and principles— 
otherwise they are but empty gestures of 
“publicity.” 

With this as the underpinning in book 
selection (more accurately the selection of 
books and other library resources) the stu- 
dent is able to enter into the next phase of the 
book selection course more equipped for the 
task ahead. More specifically, he is able to 
approach the problem of criteria in evaluat- 
ing specific books in specific fields with great- 
er perspective and understanding. 

We hope this will represent some worth- 
while contribution to training in library sci- 
ence. 

(Continued on next page) 





THE LONELY LADY AND THE RED BASKET 


(Continued from page 781) 

snakes and reptiles,” she confesses, reaching 
out for a copy of Snake Hunter's Holiday 
which we have taken from the red basket. 

Above all the individual reading tastes and 
interests, however, comes the common plea 
for new books. Physically handicapped some 
of these patrons may be, shut off from actual 
contact with the busy world they are, but 
mentally they are as alert and eager to keep 
up with the newest and best in reading as 
any library patron. Thus far, no special col- 
lection of books has been set up to provide 
for the work. All books are taken from the 
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open shelves of the main library. Conse- 
quently, the problem of finding enough cop- 
ies of the recent books has been an acute one. 
A local organization, however, solved the 
problem by turning over to the library the 
proceeds of a series of lectures to be used for 
the purchase of books for shut-ins. The 
books bought with this fund form the nucleus 
of a special collection. Other civic, social, 
and religious organizations have adopted a 
plan of contributing annually to the library 
for the purchase of books for this work. A 
bookplate is now being designed to mark the 
books as part of the shut-in collection. 
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Fundamental purposes 


of the library 





I, 


To assist in the free and 
effective dissemination of 
ideas 


To prepare an informed 
citizenry and to provide 
appropriate facilities and 





Principles of selection of library resources. 


1 Good representation of the history of ideas, old and new. 











2 Knowledge of the various levels of comprehension among people in 
the area of abstract thinking. 








3 Importance of the readability of printed matter as a factor in the 


transmittal of ideas. 





4 Av .teness of the changing conception of communication and the com 
munication arts. 








6 Fair play in the dissemination of ideas. 


5 Understanding the relative values of print, film, recordings, and other 
media as library resources, both in the general and specific sense. 


a 


Insight into the problems of censorship and other forms of restriction 


8 Ability to distinguish between works of temporary nature and those 
of permanent worth. 

9 Kelative values in selecting books to meet the need for marginal books 
created by public demand. 




















resources for leisure and 10 Understanding individual, group, and communal interests with respect 
recreation to leisure, recreation, and avocation. 
11 Resourcefulness in providing the materials which guide the citizen 
toward self-education. 
III. 12 Coordination of the library's resources with those of other agencies 


To enrich the available re- 
sources of the community 


IV. 
To serve as a social force 
in the community 


in the community; e.g., schools, churches, welfare agencies, public 
health offices, labor-management groups, learned societies, groups for 
civic betterment, etc 
































13 Active inventory-taking and re-examination of resources, facilities, and 
liaison. 

14 Recognition of the library as a strategic instrument of informal educa 
tion for children, young people, and adults. 

15 Sensitivity to the tensions, issues, and major problems of the com 
munity (and society) and responsiveness in furnishing the raw mate 
rials which tend to show how best to relieve, alleviate, or offer some 
solution to such problems. mae oA 

16 Importance of closing the gap between what we say and what we do in 
the everyday practice of democracy. 

17 Spreading the concept of ‘one world” at peace in an atomic age 

18 Awareness of the relationship of illiteracy and the malfunctioning of 
democracy. Bo aie : 

19 Acquisition and organizing for use the world’s significant writings in 


V. 
To serve as a repository 
of recorded knowledge 
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literature, religion, the fine arts, science, history, and other social 


sciences. 





20 Availability in original or facsimile of some of the world’s treasures 


which are now regarded as rare books or manuscripts. 
Representation of the works of all cultures; e.g., Americana, Oriental, 
Slavic, Hispanic, Hebraic, medieval, etc. 








2 Availability of materials which reflect the work of government at all 
levels—local, state, national, and international. 
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Some representative methods of stimulating interest 
in and use of library's resources 





Assist adult education pro- 
gram. 


“Great books” program. 


“Did you know that... ?” 


Mimeographed booklet. 





Use of elementary and secondary school findings with 
respect to reading abilities and difficulties. 


Teachers-librarians-parents 
forum on reading. 


Librarian's reading of 
current journals in edu- 
cation. 





Progressive steps in use of 
pamphlet treatment to pe- 
riodical to book. 


Purchase of materials on 
“approval” basis. 


Experimentation with 
books in an acknowledged 
“readable” series. 


Contact with publishers 
known for their ‘‘read- 
able’ books. 





Catalogs. Extension work. 
“Great issues” program. 


Stress use of a-v aids as 
shown in schools. 


Gain support of groups in- 
terested in a-v media. 


Demonstration of _ se- 
lected films and record- 
ings. 





Demonstration of a sub- 
ject. 
Readers’ advisory work. 


Loan of Britannica mate- 
rials. 
Use in children’s work. 


Exhibition of related re- 
sources. 


Staff manual on evalua- 
tion. 

Use in community in- 
stitutes, etc. 





Display of pro and con 
materials. 


Correlation with radio and 
town hall programs. 


Debate packages. Use of 
town hall bulletin, etc. 


Read LJ and WLB on 
how other libraries 
achieve this end. 





Research in patterns fol- 
lowed by other libraries. 





Newspaper pubiicity. Sup- Have definite policy. 


port of ‘friends of library.” 


Educate community in ad- 
vance. 


Stress authority of li- 
brarian and her own 
active role as censor. 





“Good reading’’ collection. 
Educational bulletins. 


Bibliog. to include both 
Studies in obsolescence. 


Use of 25-cent reprints. 
Informal reading courses. 


Book talks. 
Book reviews. 





Poll of reading interests of 
the community. 
Lecturers. 


Lists of recent acquisitions. 
Staff book evaluation. 


Rental collections. 
Meeting special research in- 
terests of community. 


Community surveys. 
Participation in local 


book clubs. 





Reference work for groups. 
Readers’ advisory work. 


Special bibliog. services for 
local clergymen, officials, 
etc. 


Inventory of avocations, 
recreational interests, etc. 


Library radio programs. 
Exhibitions. 





Reading lists. 
Liaison with adult educa- 
tion programs. 


Follow-up service with 
“alumni.” 


Library clubs. 





Instruction in use of the 
library. 
Study outlines. 


Relation to bookstores 
and other outlets. 
Displays and book fairs. 





Interlibrary loans. 
Membership in communi- 


ty groups. 
Poster programs. 


Consultants on community 
organization. 

Special facilities for meet- 
ings in library building. 


Annual report of inter- 
agency contacts and work. 


Books for the blind. 
Correspondence and 
phone services. 





Invite library consultants. 


Staff meetings for ap- 
praisal. 








Analysis of gaps in public 
school curriculum. 


Debate clubs. 


Relations with state library 
commission. 


Staff surveys. 
Revision of library pol- 
icy. 





Storytelling. Contests. 
Book fairs. 
Exhibits of hobbies, etc. 





Extensive reference work 
with groups. 


Case histories of sociai is- 
sues and how treated. 


Instructions in use of li- 
brary. 
Special loan privileges. 


Newspaper clippings. 
Museum specimen ma- 
terials. 

Opportunity for radio. 





(Refer to methods shown 
under “Coordination. . .’’) 





Work with civic groups. 
Reader guidance. 





Get more methods reflect- 
ing new viewpoints. 


Tie-in with newspaper ac- 
counts and stories. 


Special occasions such 
as Brotherhood Week 





Current affairs pamphlet 
file (active). 


UN and UNESCO mate- 
rials. 

Exhibits. 

Lecturers. 


Bibliographies. 
Liaison with schools. 


Strengthen the 500 and 
600 class. 





Study groups for foreign 
born. 


Special readable materials. 


Demonstration projects. 


Adult education lectur- 
ers. 





Check lists in form of basic 
library collections. 


Calendar of exhibits. 
Variety of editions. 


Great works in translation. 
Use of cyclopedias. 


Book talks. 





Special collections. 


Microphotography. 





Survey of holdings. 
Interlibrary loan. 


Exhibits. 
Lecturers. 


Circulars on history of 
printing. 





Bibliographies. 


Work with minority 
groups. 


Foreign language units. 





Documents collection. 
Work in community cam- 


paigns. 
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Microphotography of news- 


papers. 
Reference work. 





Exchange and gifts policy. 
Reports of methods of 
preservation. 


Exhibits. 
Local conventions. 
Local history programs. 
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Developing Recruiting Materials 
By Alice R. Brooks * 


T an institute for school librarians last 

fall, three of the speakers made varied 
use of the old chestnut that the librarian has 
ceased to be a guardian of books and is now 
primarily interested in dispensing materials 
in the service of our public. Instead of feel- 
ing grateful for this commendation of our 
changed role in society, I reacted with some 
irritation to these repeated allusions to our 
“past.” They are evidence, I believe, of a 
stereotype that is still persisting and being 
transmitted, albeit unconsciously, to young 
people at a time when they are speculating on 
their future work. 

Later at lunch my spirits received a definite 
“lift” when I was shown two cartoons. One 
depicted a Helen Hokinson dowager facing 
a librarian of the “slick chick” variety and 
saying, ‘I can’t understand your not having 
this book. My husband says you have every- 
thing.” The other showed a librarian, also 
streamlined, asking an elderly ‘‘wolf,” 
“Would you like to take out a book?” to 
which he replied, ‘No, the librarian!’ Is it 
queer I should be consoled by such trivia? 
I think not. At least here are a few straws in 
the wind that indicate a new type of librarian 
much more appealing to young people. 


The whole incident led me to speculate on 
why a certain attitude toward librarians still 
exists and what sort of changes should be 
made in our recruiting to correct this attitude 
and to attract more young people to our pro- 
fession. We on the inside know it has much 
to offer but somehow we seem to lack the 
proper powers of communication. One small 
but tangible part of our recruiting is the body 
of materials we have prepared for use in high- 
lighting librarianship and informing young 
people about its potentialities. Recently I had 
access to a fairly representative collection of 
such material and decided to study it with the 
idea of discovering what its limitations are, 
how it can be improved and extended, and 
where it can be used more effectively. A more 
gratifying and valuable activity would be to 
take the whole problem of recruitment under 
consideration. However, this is an area larger 
than I wish to tackle, and, after all, materials 
seem more in my line. If my comments ap- 


* Librarian, University of Chicago Materials Center. 
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pear critical rather than creative, at least | 
trust the criticism is of a constructive sort 
which will be helpful in creating better mate- 
rials, 

A survey of recruiting materials brings to 
light four broad types. Each has many vari- 
ations, conditioned by origin, format, and 
approach. All will be discussed briefly before 
general suggestions are made for their im 
provement and use." 

Descriptions of recruiting programs and 
techniques. This material, usually found in 
periodicals, is addressed to librarians, library 
schools, and vocational counselors. It ranges 
all the way from accounts of specific activities 
such as a recruiting tea or a campaign in 
which librarian, teacher, and counselor col- 
laborate, to a description of the recruiting 
program for each state. It is what is known 
as “pooling our resources,” and is useful in 
communicating ideas that have worked. They 
can seldom be used exactly as reported but are 
adaptable or may set in motion a whole flock 
of new ideas. 

The effectiveness of these devices and pro- 
grams cannot be measured immediately. They 
should have some type of follow-up to de- 
termine how instrumental they have been in 
steering good people into library work. Many 
of us by our period of service are in a position 
to study how, when, and where’ we have been 
successful in recruiting. Why don’t we delve 
into our past and make such a study? It 
would help appreciably if the results were 
available so other librarians could concentrate 
their efforts at similar strategic points for 
recruiting. 

Helpful in supplementing such material 
are reports on recruiting by other professions 

teaching, nursing, social service. In fact, 
every type of material discussed subsequently 
has corresponding material in other fields that 
should be studied. 

Readable books with a library theme. 
This includes both fiction and nonfiction, but 
the total is very meager. They are books- 
with-a-purpose and should be judged on two 
scores. Do they present acceptable and fair 
pictures of librarianship? Are they readable 

1 A bibliography of the most attractive materials appears 


in A.L.A. Division of Children and Young People. Top 
of the News, December 1948 in ‘‘The Materials Corner.’’ 
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and appealing in style and theme? At least 
three of the career stories seem to meet these 
criteria as evidenced by their circulation rec- 
ords, but all tend to concentrate on similar 
types of library work. Two of the nonfiction 
titles are used in the curriculum, so we have 
some assurance they are examined and par- 
tially read by some students. And they are 
accessible to the person who is really seeking 
to extend his knowledge of librarianship. 

Library work is also included as a chapter 
in general vocational compilations. It would 
be well for someone to study these chapters 
to see how accurate and appealing the presen- 
tations are and how they compare with the 
other vocations covered by the book. 


Ephemeral material. Were the variety 
is wide, ranging from leaflets to fairly sub- 
stantial pamphlets. They are designed to in- 
troduce young people to the library profes- 
sion, highlight basic information, and stimu- 
late further exploration. 

They come from a variety of sources—ti- 
brary associations, libraries, library schools, 
and vocational agencies. Some give an over- 
all picture of library work ; others are clues to 
specialization, describing the attractive fea- 
tures of each field. Many of the pamphlets 
have been prepared by library schools. They 
are attractive and timely but are frequently 
limited because they feature a particular 
school. Two leaflets build their contents on 
the activities of single libraries, a technique 
which greatly enhances the vividness of that 
particular type of library work. 

Films to introduce the profession. There 
ate about five of these and we hope there 
will be more. Unfortunately they deal largely 
with public and county library work and, 
in general, the results are rather contrived. 
A group of graduate library students in 
commenting on one of them said, “Library 
work is more interesting than that.’” The pro- 
duction of these films is very expensive and 
we have to use what is available. However, 
with the current popularity of audio-visual 
materials in teaching, film companies will 
continue to improve their technique and we 
may have in time a really lively collection of 
library films. It will be a welcome day when 
both films and career stories measure up to 
the stiff requirements in interest and convic- 
tion set by young people. 

These are the major types of material on 
which librarians and counselors can draw 
today in library recruiting. In my enumera- 
tion I have indicated some weaknesses of each 
type and suggested ways in which they should 
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be strengthened for greater effectiveness. A 
consideration of the whole body of materials 


teveals common omissions and weaknesses. 


What are some ways in which they can be im- 
proved ? 


Im provements 


In the first place, this material tends to 
accentuate the feminine. Women still pre- 
dominate, numerically at least, in the profes- 
sion and the tendency to type it as woman’s 
work continues. Let us try to put it on an 
equal basis in our materials so that both boys 
and girls will give librarianship their con- 
sideration. ‘The Pratt Library in Action” 
selected pictures that showed both men and 
women at work in various parts of the library, 
but a check through the illustrations in all 
the material showed that the majority pre- 
sented only women at work. By introducing 
a masculine note into our recruiting mate- 
rials, we certainly shall not frighten away the 
women ! 

It was surprising to discover how quickly 
the copy becomes dated. This is inevitable to 
a certain extent but should be watched in the 
preparation of text. Librarians and counsel- 
ors who use the material should examine it 
carefully and frequently. They should dis- 
card outmoded items or be prepared to revise 
and supplement material that is still usable. 
Wartime pictures of librarians, salaries that 
are too low, and of late, erroneous statements 
concerning training for librarianship were 
the most frequent evidences of dating. Even 
the very successful “Passing the Book” ? now 
has too much of a war flavor. By judicious 
cutting and revision however, this could be 
deleted without damaging the appeal of the 


article. 


The appearance and style of this material 
are frequently too heavy to hold the attention 
of many young people. Actually when the 
text is compared with that of recruiting ma- 
terials for other professions, it does not suf- 
fer too much. But what we really need is to 
make our literature stand out above the 
others. Drawing on a few happy examples 
already in existence, here are some possibili- 
ties. One of the most fortunate things that 
could have happened for us was to have 
Beryl Williams open her readable book 
People Are Our Business * with a description 


2 ‘Passing the Book,’’ reprinted from Mademoiselle, 
September 1943. 

8 Williams, Beryl. People Are Our Business. Chapter 1. 
‘‘People Growing Up—Margaret Scoggin, Young People’s 
Librarian.” 
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of library service to young people as reflected 
in the career of Margaret Scoggin. Maureen 
Daly is a name that has the admiration of all 
teen agers. She speaks their language! She 
has included “Library Science’’* (a poor 
title!) in hér series of little vocational leatlets. 

Would it not be possible to capitalize on 
personal appeal by enlisting the aid of more 
persons like these to write about library work 
for recruiting purposes? I can think of a 
number of them who have the greatest ad- 
miration for our profession and also are real 
names to young people. Stephen Meader is 
(or was a few years ago) the chairman of a 
library board in a New Jersey town. Frances 
Clarke Sayers is both a librarian and a chil- 
dren's author. Eleanor Estes was a librarian 
and Doris Gates was one, too. I believe they 
could increase the appeal of our recruiting 
literature. 

Some years ago, Christopher Morley wrote 
a little essay called “The Child and the Book”’ 
which A.L.A. distributed. I have never for- 
gotten its effect on me and I am sure its ap- 
peal has not diminished. Even though it were 
not always possible to secure from such 
people, copy especially prepared for recruit- 
ing, we should be on the watch for materials 
that could be adapted as separates for dis- 
tribution. It would be superior to the very 


contrived copy we sometimes write. 


Another source of recruiting material that 
should be used more is the comments of 
young people themselves. At the 1948 
A.L.A. Preconference on Youth and Libraries 
I recall how impressed we all were with Ray- 
mond Mileski, a high school student, when 
he told us why he had decided to be a librar- 
ian. ‘In this atomic age, we all want to 
make a contribution to this world, and I want 
to make one which, regardless of salary or 
scheduled hours, will bring satisfaction. I 
think I prefer library work!" *> Why not let 
more young people write recruiting litera- 
ture? 

I have already mentioned the vividness of 
presentation when one type of library work 
is depicted through the activities of a par- 
ticular library. The Enoch Pratt and Detroit 
Public Libraries have done this to recruit 
staff. The results are effective and this tech- 
nique could be applied to other kinds of li- 





* ‘Library Science,’’ issued by Maureen Daly, Ladies 
Home Journal (High school career series, no. 8) c1946. 

5 A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People,’’ Top of the News, Proceedings of Preconference 
Youth and Libraries, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 1948. 

* Enoch Pratt Free Libfary, Baltimore, Maryland. The 
Pratt Library in Action. Detroit Public Library. An Invi- 
tation to Earning, 1948. 
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brary service in the interests of general 
recruiting. 

Many library schools do a good job of pre- 
paring recruiting material but, as previously 
stated, they place limitations on its general 
usefulness by putting themselves too much 
into the text. It would serve the interest of 
the profession better if they confined the ref- 
erences to the school to a separate section at 
the end or even printed them on a separate 
folder for enclosure. In this way the recruit- 
ing leaflet could be put to wider use by more 
agencies. 

Methods and timing of use of this mate- 
rial need study. I was extremely interested 
in the report of a study of material designed 
for recruiting teachers, in which M. R. 
Trabue states: 


College catalogs, illustrated booklets, 
leaflets, and posters are all employed, but 
little effort is usually made to determine 
how much influence any particular publi- 
cation actually exerts. The primary pur- 
pose of this study was to secure some evi- 
dence with regard to the relative effective 
ness of different types of publications in 
attracting high school seniors toward prep 
aration for teaching.’ 


A technique was set up to obtain comments 
from students on a selected and representa- 
tive set of such materials. Although the 
judgments recorded were on-the-spot ones 
and no evidence of long-range results was 
obtained, the findings are interesting to us: 


When 359 high school seniers were 
asked to arrange samples of teacher-educa- 
tion recruiting materials in order of their 
effectiveness . . . the posters were all placed 
in the top half of the pile. ... While logi- 
cally arranged factual material may be de 
sitable reading for one who is about to 
make a final decision concerning his life's 
work, it is decidedly less effective than at- 
tractive pictures of children and well-writ- 
ten personal interest appeals, in attracting 
seniors in general toward teaching. Those 
who prepare materials to be used in attract- 
ing high school seniors to teacher education 
should probably use the techniques found 
in good short stories rather than in encyclo- 
pedia articles. The first step in recruitment 
appears to be to stimulate an emotional in- 
terest in teaching rather than to supply 
complete information about the profession. 
* Trabue, M. R. ‘Printed Materials in Recruiting Stu- 


dents for Teacher Education,’’ Journal of Educational Re 
search, May 1947, p. 641-2. 
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The type of publication that is effective in 
stimulating interest differs from that which 
is complete in its information.* 


There are several implications in this study 
for our use of material. Thus far we seem to 
have done very little with posters. At least 
one each year, designed on the best advertis- 
ing principles, might be distributed to high 
schools and public libraries. Certain schools 
might even experiment with a poster contest 
among the students. Not all students would 
or could participate, but the attention of the 
whole student body would be drawn to the 
project and its theme. 


Emotion and Information 


The logical sequence of emotional appeal 
followed by exploration and intellectual con- 
sideration indicates that the use of posters, 
career fiction, appropriate films, an brief, 
well-written leaflets or articles, illustrated by 
good photographs and humorous sketches, 
comes first. Even cartoons of the type de- 
scribed in the opening paragraph would not 
come amiss if used with discretion in school 
publications. 

If and when young people's attention is 
directed to a serious consideration of voca- 
tional choice and post-high-school education, 
the more extensive informational type of 
material should be put into action. Here 
more inclusive pamphlets, nonfiction, and li- 
brary school catalogs play their part in real 
vocational guidance. 

Both emotionally gauged and information- 
al materials can be “** -? strategically into any 
of the well-planne executed vocational 
programs described .~ >rofessional literature. 
In fact, it should be emphasized that mate- 
rials cannot exist in a vacuum but must go 
hand in hand with stimulating vocational 
activities and be presented in a context of 
efficient, challenging library service under 
the guidance of expert and attractive library 
personnel. We cannot afford to be a con- 
tradiction to what we put in print! 

The result of a recent questionnaire, dis- 
tributed by the Illinois Library Association ° 
to survey the history of recruiting among 
present librarians-in-service, has a story to 
tell. Most of our Illinois librarians were 
first interested in their profession by other 
librarians. Only 59 out of 789 indicated 
guidance by the school counselor. This rein- 
forces somewhat an impression I have had 





8 Ibid, p. 650-1. 


® Gregory, Ruth W. ‘‘Illinois Looks at Recruiting,”’ 
Illinois Libraries, May 1948, p. 183-7, 198. 
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for some time that we need to direct some of 
our recruiting energy toward the library edu- 
cation of the counseling group. It should be 
done to a certain extent by a planned program 
of contact with those already in the field. 
However, a scrutiny of the professional train- 
ing of counselors should reveal a better place 
for fitting the right concept of librarianship 
into their background. Perhaps a fifth type 
of material, therefore, should be developed 
in addition to the four previously discussed— 
some good educational literature designed to 
sell our profession to school counselors. 

In this extremely sketchy evaluation of re- 
cruiting materials, I sincerely hope I have 
not been guilty of an over-flippant attitude 
nor of too much emphasis on adolescent ap- 
peal and salesmanship. A true picture of our 
profession with due consideration for its dig- 
nity and intellectualism should be present be- 
neath any veneer of glamor we may super- 
impose. By all means, let the librarian who 
“sat with some demureness in her chair, her 
hair sedately twisted in a bun,” give place to 
the modern streamliner who, her wagon 
“hitched to Zanuck’s latest star, . . seems a 
lovely thing made to enamor, Minerva-wise, 
yet emanating glamor.” '° Personally I am 
in favor of this metamorphasis and of ex- 
tending it to our literature, just so long as it 
maintains that balance of ‘‘Minerva-wise, yet 
emanating glamor.” 


Articles, Books, Pamphlets 


[Not included in “Recruiting for Librarianship,” 
pages 790-793} 


Bright Heritage, Mary V. Privines. 
1939 
, Adventures in a county library. 

The Children’s Program in the Public Library,” 
Frances Clarke Sayers. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1948 

_A paper read at the Chicago University Library In- 
stitute on ‘‘Youth, Communications, and Library."’ 
Has real potentialities as recruiting literature, if re- 

... Prints were made available. 

Printed Materials in Recruiting for Teacher Edu- 
cation,” M. R. Trabue. Journal of Educational 
Research. 40:641-51, May 1947 

Although for a different profession this study gives 
helpful guidance in the relative merits and logical 
sequence of different types of recruiting material, col- 
lege catalogs, illustrated booklets, leaflets, and posters. 
Also suggestive of a similar study that might be made 


in librarianship. 
Recruiting pamphlet. (No title) North Carolina 
University, School of Library Science 
Tells its story in pictures with minimum of text. 
“Teacher Recruitment and Selection during . . . 
1944-1947,” R. H. Eliassen and Robert L. Mar- 
tin. Journal of Educational Research. 51:641- 
663. May 1948 
Resumé of recruiting data from the field of teaching. 
The authors, after studying the literature over a recent 


(Continued on page 799) 


Longmans, 


1 Welborn, Elizabeth Charles. ‘‘The Little Librarian,"’ 
reprinted from ‘“The Phoenix Nest,’’ Saturday Review of 
Literature, in Wilson Library Bulletin, December 1948. 
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Recruiting for Librarianship 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1940-1949 
By Abner Grimes t 


IN June 1947 the Library Public Relations 
Council was asked by the Joint Committee 
on Library Work as a Career to assume re- 
sponsibility for nation-wide publicity con- 
cerning Recruiting for Librarianship. This 
bibliography was prepared at the request of 
the Council's Committee on Recruitment. 
Besides the usual bibliographical tools, the 
periodicals published by the state library as- 
sociations proved extremely useful sources. 
When a citation was tentatively accepted for 
inclusion in the bibliography, a letter was dis- 
patched to the publisher requesting informa- 
tion regarding the availability of the publica- 
tion. The response received from these letters 
permitted the pertinent question of availa- 
bility to be answered in the bibliography. 


Books 


Library Workers. Alice V. Keliher, ed. (Picture 
Fact Books, Group 2) New York, Harper, 
1940. 55p. $1 

Our Library. Phyllis R. Fenner. New York, John 
Day, 1942. 174p. $1.75 

People Are Our Business. Beryl Williams. Chap- 
ter One: People Growing Up; Margaret Scog- 
gin, Young People’s Librarian. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1947. 180p. $2.50 

Public Libraries in the Life of the Nation. Beatrice 
S. Rossell. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1943. 105p. $1.50 

Treasury Shelves, the Way of Life in a Library. 
Lucille F. Fargo. (Way of Life series) Evans- 
ton, Illinois, Row, Peterson, 1941. 64p. 96c 


Articles 


“Are You Contagious?” Mae Graham. Between 
Librarians. 15:8-10, September 1948 

“Books, Books, Books.”” M. C. Quigley. 
moiselle. 10:82, January 1940 

“Careers in Library Service.” David O. Kelley. 
Kentucky School Journal. 27:14-15, February 
1949 

“Careers in Special Librarianship.” B. P. Arper. 
School Science and Mathematics. 45:557-9, 
June 1945 

‘The Challenge of Special Librarianship.” K. B. 
Stebbins. School and College Placement. 7: 
42-8, December 1946 

“Eighteen Thousand Librarians Wanted.’ Alice 
G. Higgins. Library Journal. 70:551-54, June 
15, 1945 


Made- 





7 Senior Librarian, Division of the State Library, Ar- 
chives, and History, Department of Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 
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“Is Personnel Adequate for the Job?” 


“Let's Tell the World about Librarianship.” 


“Librarianship—an Uncrowded 


“Librarianship vs Library Craft.” 


“Libraries; the Library in War and Peace.” 


“Library Positions! 


“Library Service Needs Recruits.” 


“Library Work; a Profession for Girls.”’ 


“Long Beach Recruits.” 


“Making Library Work Attractive.” 


“A New Field for Scientists.” 


“No ‘Quiet, Please.’ ”’ 


“Employment Opportunities for Special Libraries.” 
H. O. Oille. Special Libraries. 33:45-9, Feb- 
ruary 1942 


“Finding Facts for a Chemical Clientele.” I. M. 


Strieby and B. J. Cole. 
57:1064-8, December 1945 
“Future of Librarianship.” Harriet E. Howe. Lz. 
brary Journal. 72:192-7, February 1, 1947 
“Help Wanted—School Librarians.” Lucille T. 
Carnahan. Louisiana Library Association Bul- 
letin. 12:21-23, November 1948 


“How Many Librarians Do yaunrties 
Need?” Helen M. Clark. ’een Librar- 
jans. 15:5-6, September 1948 

“I Went to Library School.” 


1:44-5, January 1940 


Chemical Industries. 


Junior Librarian 


American 
Library Association, Council. ALA Bulletin. 


40:89-95, March 1946 


“Let's Look at Recruiting: So You're Looking for 


Librarians,” A. B. Young; “Rx for Personnel 
Plague,’ R. C. Gremling; ‘Recruiting Librar- 
ians at the College Level,’ B. L. Johnson. 
Library Journal. 71:1447-51, October 15, 1946 
Flor- 
rinell F. Morton. Wilson Library Bulletin. 
21:149, October 1946 


Profession.” H 
L. Hamill. 28:21-2, October 


1944 


Texas Outlook. 


Philinda Jordan. 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 17:324, December 
1942 

Build- 
ing America. 7:130-59, February 1942 

What Kind Would You 
Like?’ Dorothy Reeder. Between Librarian 
15:4-5, September 1948 


American Li- 
brary Association. Occupations. 23:151-3, 


December 1944 
Evelyn 
Steele. Senior Scholastic. 44:6-38, March 13 


18, 1944 


“Library Work as a Career.’ M. Ruth MacDonald. 


ALA Bulletin. 42:266-8, June 1948 


Frances W. Henselman. 


ALA Bulletin. 42:271, June 1948 
Evelyn Hart. 


Between Librarians. 15:10-11, September 1948 


“Medical Librarianship Offers a Career.” E. H 


Vincent. Library Journal. 71:1447-9, October 


15, 1946 

Harry C. Bauer. 
27:433-40, October 1946 
Seventeen. 6:88-9, Oc- 
tober 1947. Reprints available from Margaret 
C. Scoggin, Nathan Strauss Branch, New York 
Public Library. 10c 


Educational Record. 
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“Of the Librarian's Profession.” Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Aélantic Monthly. 165:J86-90, June 
1940 

“One for the Books.”” Estelle S. McBride. Seven- 
teen. August 1946. Reprints available from 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Michigan 

“Opportunities in Librarianship.” H. B. Timmer- 
man and Mae Graham. School and College 
Placement. 7:50-3, December 1946 

“Our Recruiting Program is Working.’ George 
K. Logan. Louisiana Library Association Bul- 
letin. 12:12-13, November 1948 

“Passing the Book.” M. H. Charles. Mademoi- 
selle, 17:162-63, September 1943 

“Qualifying for Librarianship.” Gilmore C. 
Aarestad. Between Librarians. 15:1-3, Sep- 
tember 1948 

“Recruiting.” Marie D. Loizeaux. Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. 22:554, March 1948 

“Recruiting at the Grass Roct Hairs.’ Richard J. 
Hurley. Michigan Librarian. 14:4-5, October 
1948 

“Recruiting for College and University Libraries.” 
Warren F. Tracy. Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 12:7-9, November 1948 

“Recruiting for Librarianship.” ALA Bulletin. 
42:253-8, June 1948 

“Recruiting for Librarianship’ (Reports the activi- 
ties of the Baton Rouge Library Club). Mildred 
P. Harrington. Louisiana Library Association 
Bulletin. 12:24, November 1948 

“Recruiting for the Graduate Library School.” 
S. B. Mitchell. ALA Bulletin. 35:491-7, Oc- 
tober 1, 1941 

“Recruiting for the State and Parish Libraries.” 
Essae M. Culver. Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 12:16-17, November 1948 


“Recruiting Special Librarians.’ Dorothy B. Skau 
and janet Riley. Louisiana Library Association 
Bulletin. 12:10-12, November 1948 

“Recruiting Tea: St. Paul Public Library.” Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 21:748-9, June 1947 


“Recruiting, Training, and Management of Librar- 
ians.”” Carl W. Hintz. Special Libraries. 36: 
320-28, October 1945 


“Recruitment and the Library School.” Hazel A. 
Pulling. Special Libraries. 39:313-16, No- 
vember 1948 

“The Role of the Library Education Agency in 
Recruitment.” Florrinell F. Morton. Louis- 
ana Library Association Bulletin. 12:3-7, No- 
vember 1948 

“Salaries for Beginning Professionals.” Mary E. 
Miller. Between Librarians. 15:6-7, Septem- 
ber 1948 

“Science Librarianship.” Judith W. Hunt. Se/- 
ence. 104:171-3. August 23, 1946 

“Shortage of Librarians.” Anita M. Hostetter. 
ALA Bulletin. 36:384-6, June 1942 


“Shortage of Trained Librarians Reported.” School 
and Society. 60:324, November 18, 1944 
“Some Problems of Recruiting and Training.” 
Richard H. Logsdon. Library Occurrent. 15: 
557-61, December 1946 

“State Recruiting Activities.” ALA Bulletin. 42: 
259-65, June 1948 

“A Step in the Right Direction.” D. P. Runge. 
Wilsoa Library Bulletin. 22:696-7, May 1948 
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“Take a New Look at Libraries.” Eileen Murphy. 
Seventeen. 7:138, March 1948. Reprints avail- 
able from Special Libraries Association. Single 
copies free. 

“Targets for Tomorrow.” Richard H. Logsdon. 
ALA Bulletin. 40:441-6, November 1946 
“Wanted 18,000 Librarians.” V. L. Jones. Op- 

portunity. 25:215-17, Fall 1947 

“Wanted: Librarians.” California Monthly. 16- 
17, 36, December 1948. Reprints available 

“Wanted: More Library Chemists.’ E. L. Schulze. 
Journal of Chemical Education. 23:176-8, 
April 1946 

“What Are You Doing in Recruiting; a Checklist 
of Activities.” E. B. Evans. ALA Bulletin. 
40:449-50, November 1946. Reprints available 
from the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship 

“What Did I Get Into?” C.C. Gross. Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. 21:364-66, January 1947 


“What Should Librarians Know?” Harriet E. 
Howe. Library Journal. 70:554-57, June 15, 
1945 

“What They're Doing in Recruiting.” M. W. San- 
doe and Anita M. Hostetter, ALA Bulletin. 
40:124-7, April 1946 

“Your Career as a Librarian.” Margaret C. Scog- 
gin. Calling All Girls. February 1947 


“Your Part in the Recruitment Program.” Robert 
M. Agard. Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 44: 
93-4, May 1948 


Pamphlets 
{* Indicates materials available} 


*American Library Association. ‘Training for Li- 
brary Work—a Statement for Prospective Li- 
brarians.”” Chicago, 1948. 6p. Single copies 
free. Brief discussion of opportunities in li- 
brary service, necessary education, and special 
fields 

*American Library Association. “Books and 
People, a Career in Library Service.” revised 
edition. Chicago, 1948. 8p. Single copies 
free; 25 copies, $1. Details types of jobs, re- 
quirements, openings, and list of schools 


*American Library Association, Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. ‘Recruiting Begins with 
You.” n.d. 1p. folder. Information on the 
recruiting awards made available by Field En- 
terprises, Inc., Educational Division 

“Librarianship as a Career.”’ Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1949. A brief list of popular material 
issued frequently 

“Recent Pamphlets and Folders Issued by 
Accredited Library Schools.” Chicago, Febru- 
ary, 1949. A list issued frequently 

“Accredited Library Schools.” Reprinted 
annually from the A.L.A. Handbook 

*American Library Association. Hospital Librar- 
ies Division. “Hospital Libraries.” Chicago, 
1947. 10p. Qualifications, education and train- 
ing, earnings, and agencies employing 

Charm magazine. “Information Librarian.” (Fact 
sheet no. 5) n.d. 5p. 10c. Information for 
girls wishing to become special librarians 

*CLARKE, S. H. “Librarianship as a Career.” 
Toronto, Canada, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
1946. 8p. 10c. Types of work, salary, training, 
and qualifications required for librarians in 
Canada 
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*Connecticut Library Association. ‘Here Is the 
Answer! Be a Librarian.” 4p. free. Copies 
may be obtained from the Division of Libraries, 
State Department of Education, State Office 
Building, Hartford, Connecticut 

*DALY, MAUREEN, Ladies Home Journal. “Library 
Science” (High school series no. 8). 1946. Sp. 
10c. Information on librarianship, educational 
requirements, types of libraries, and remunera- 
tion 

Illinois Library Association. Illinois Library Re- 
cruitment Council. ‘People Are Our Business ; 
Library Jobs in Action.” 1948 

Institute for Research. “School and College Li- 
brarianship as a Career” (Research no. 159). 
1947. 24p. 75c. Information on college, uni- 
versity, junior college, and school libraries, na- 
ture of work, education and training required, 
etc. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 
“Special Librarianship as a Career,” by Ruth 
Savord. rev. ed. 1945. 16p. 15c (Sponsored 
by the S.L.A.). Qualifications, compensation, 
education, training, professional associations, 
readings 

Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career. 
“10,000 Careers with a Challenge.” 1948. 4p. 
100 copies, $3; 500 copies, $12. May be or- 
dered from the American Library Association 

*“ Librarianship” (Vocational monograph no. 18). 
rev. ed. Chicago, Quarrie Corporation Refer- 
ence Library. 1944. 8p. 10c 

*Louisiana Library Association. “Be a Librarian.” 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 1949. 1 sheet folded. 
5c each in quantities under ten; 2c each in 
quantities over ten. Brief statement of oppor- 
tunities, qualifications, and training 

New England School Library Association. “‘Li- 
brarianship as a Career.”” 1945. List is now out 
of print 

New York State Library Association. ‘Are You 
Interested ?”” by Irene Smith. 1943. 6p. Folder 
describing requirements and opportunities in 
library profession 

*Occupational Index, Inc. ‘Children’s Librarian,” 
by Sarah A. Beard. 1943. (Occupational ab- 
stract no. 68). 1943. 6p. 50c. Entrance, 
preparation, advancement, earnings, advantages, 
disadvantages ; and distribution of workers 

“Librarian,” by Alma A. Klaw. (Occupa- 
tional abstract no. 104). 1947. 6p. 50c 

“College Librarian,” by William J. Meene- 
ghan and Muriel D. Lickel. (Occupational ab- 
stract no. 121). 1949. 6p. 50c 


Science Research Associates. “Work Analysis of 
Functions and Duties of the Medical Library 
Staff,” by J. B. Greenbaum (Occupation briefs, 
no. 162). 1943. 4p. (Reprinted from the 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association) 

Science Research Associates. ‘Special Libraries.” 
(Occupational briefs, no. 167) 1946. 4p. 15c. 
Nature of work, qualifications, opportunities, 
etc. 

Special Libraries Association. “This Might Be 
You.” 1945. 4p. Free. Scope of work of spe- 
cial librarians in field of aviation, chemistry, 
radio, and finance 

*Special Libraries Association. 
ship as a Career.” 1947 

a Challenge of Special Librarianship.”’ 
1946 


“Special Librarian- 
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*United States. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau. “The Outlook for Women in Techni- 
cal Library Work.” Bulletin no. 223 (The 
Outlook for Women in Occupations Related to 
Science). 1948. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 15c 

United States. War Manpower Commission. 
National Roster of Science’ and Specialized 
Personnel. ‘Description of the Profession of 
Library Science.’” 1945. 2p. Free. Informa- 
tion concerning the educational and experience 
qualifications required 

*“The Job of Librarian.” (Occupational 
brief no. 29) September 1, 1945. 14p. 5c 

Vocational Guidance Centre. “Librarian.” 1946. 
4p. 7c. Folder covering information on nature 
of work, working conditions, qualifications and 
preparation needed, opportunities, and remun- 
eration for librarians in Canada 


Institutional Material 


{* Indicates materials available} 


Atlanta University, School of Library Service. 
“Libraries, Librarians, and the Negro.” 1944 
37p. Opportunities in librarianship for young 
Negro men and women, status of library service 
to Negroes in the United States, and facilities 
of Atlanta University School of Library Service 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service. 
“Librarianship Is Full of Fresh Variety.” At- 
lanta, Georgia, 1948. Illustrated broadside 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Library School 
“Change to Graduate Status.’ Pittsburgh, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1948.; Broadside announcement of 
new programs 

*Carnegie Institute of Technology, Library School 
“Old Story with New Lines.” Pittsburgh, 1948 
4p. Free. Examples of various fields of work 
for library school graduates 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science. “Wanted! 10,000 Middle 
men.”” 1948 

*Detroit Public Library. 
ing,’ March 1949 

*Drexel Institute of Technology, School of Library 
Science. “Eighteen Thousand Trained Librar- 
ians Are Needed.”’ Philadelphia, 1948. Illus- 
trated folder 


“An Invitation to Earn- 


“Scholarships, 1948-49." Broadside an- 
nouncement 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. “The Pratt Library in 
Action.”” 1947 


Florida State University, School of Library Train- 
ing and Service. “Libraries in Florida: a Sur- 
vey of Library Opportunities.” 1948. 56p. $1 

*George Peabody College for Teachers, Library 
School. “Study Librarianship at George Pea- 
body School for Teachers.”’ Nashville, 1948 
8-page folder combining recruiting information 
with the announcement of summer courses in 
1948 

Indiana State Teachers College. 
ianship—a Career.” 1947 

Long Beach Public School Libraries and Long 
Beach Public Libraries. ‘Choose a Profession 
That Covers the World.” 1948 


“School Librar- 
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*Louisiana State University, Library School. 
“You're Needed in Library Service If. . .” 
1944. 4-page folder 

“Librarianship,” by F. F. Morton. 1946. 
13p. Free. Information as to librarianship as 
a career, with special reference to Louisiana 

“The Louisiana State University Alumni 
News,” February, 1948. Reprints available 

Madison College. ‘Education for School Librar- 
ianship.”” 1948 

*Marywood College, Department of Librarianship. 
“Librarianship at Marywood College.” 1949- 
1950. Free 


*New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Library School. ‘College Graduates Are 
Needed in Library Service.’ New Brunswick, 
1947. Free. 4-page folder prepared by the Li- 
brary School 


*Simmons College. “Reading Consultant—The 
Librarian in Adult Education.”” Boston, 1947. 
(Vocational Guidance Series for Young 
Women, vol. 40, no. 9.) Free 


*Texas State College for Women, Department of 
Library Science. (College Bulletin no. 368). 
Denton, Texas, March 1, 1949. Illustrated an- 
nouncement 

“Something Special in a Vocation for Col- 
lege Women: Librarianship.” (College Bulle- 
tin, no. 337). Denton, Texas, December 15, 
1946. Free. Illustrated 6-page folder 

*University of California, School of Librarianship. 
“To Student Advisers in the College of Letters 
and Science.” Berkeley, February 16, 1948. 
Mimeographed 2-page letter 





University of Chicago. Graduate Library School. 
“What is Librarianship?” n.d. [1944] 6 p. 
Leaflet on types of libraries, nature of profes- 
sional tasks, and education for librarianship 

*University of Denver, School of Librarianship. 
“Behind the Books. . .” Denver, Colorado, 
1949. Free. Illustrated 8-page folder 

*University of Illinois, Library School. ‘Career 
Opportunities in School Librarianship.” Ur- 
bana, 1947. Free. 4-page folder 

“Announcement of New Curriculum.” Ur- 
bana, 1948. Free. Broadside announcement of 
new programs 

“Fellowships, Scholarships, and Other Fi- 
nancial Aid to Library School Students.’’ Ur- 
bana, 1949. Broadside announcement of finan- 
cial aid 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science. Lexington, 1947. Illustrated an- 
nouncement 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science. “Courses in Library Science for School 
Librarians, Teacher-Librarians, Children’s Li- 
brarians; in Cooperation with the School of 
Education.” Ann Arbor, 1947. Illustrated 
6-page folder 

*University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science. Chapel Hill, 1945. Illustrated 12-page 
announcement 

*University of Southern California, Graduate 
School of Library Science. “Librarianship; 
Challenging, Satisfying, Secure.’ Los Angeles, 
1948. Free. Illustrated 8-page leaflet prepared 
by the Recruitment Committee, Alumni Associ- 
ation 


Directory of Publishers of Pamphlets and Institutional Materials 


American Library Association: Board of 
Education for Librarianship and Hospi- 
tal Libraries Division 

50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Atlanta University 

School of Library Service 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Library School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Catholic University of America 
Department of Library Science 
Washington, D.C. 


Charm magazine 
Street and Smith Publications 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 


Connecticut Library Association 

State Department of Education 

Division of Libraries, State Office Building 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Maureen Daly 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
School of Library Science 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Detroit Public Library 
Woodward and Kirby Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Franklin and Mulberry Streets 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Florida State University 
School of Library Training and Service 
Tallahassee, Florida 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Library School, Nashville, Tennessee 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Louisiana Library Association 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Louisiana State University 
Library School, University Station 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Marywood College 
Department of Librarianship 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


New Jersey College for Women 
Library School 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Occupational Index, Inc. 

New York University 

Washington Square, New York 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons 

381 Church Street, Toronto, Canada 

Quarrie Corporation Reference Library 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 

Science Research Associates 

228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
(Continued on page 801) 
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Outstanding U.S. Government 
Publications of 1948 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


6 bw United States Govcrnment Printing 

Office is probably the largest and most 
prolific publishing house in the world. Each 
year it produces thousands of books and pam- 
phlets on a great variety of subjects, material 
of great potential reference and informational 
use in libraries. 

This list of United States government pub- 
lications represents the compiler’s selection 
of those books and pamphlets which will 
probably be most generally useful in libraries. 
It is hoped that it will supply librarians with 
a convenient check list of the important fed- 
eral documents issued during 1948. For 
background material published in previous 
years, consult Subject Guide to United States 
Government Publications, by Hirshberg and 
Melinat, published by the A.L.A. in 1947. 


In the following list all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All publica- 
tions are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. In order- 
ing, send payment with the order and use the 
catalog number at the end of each entry. 


Aeronautics 


Industrial Flying. 1948 22p (Civil Aeronautics 
Administration) 10c C 31.102:In27 
“This booklet briefly describes what the airplane is 
doing in industrial flying, and thus suggests possibilities 
for its use to those now operating aircraft, those inter- 
ested in aviation as a business or career, and all others 

to whom the airplane has utility.’’—Introduction. 


Report of the Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force, to the Secretary of the Air Force, June 30, 
1948. 1948 112p illus charts (Department of 
the Air Force) 60c M 301:1:946-48 

This is the first report to be published since Congress 
established the Air Force as co-equal service with the 
Army and Navy. 


Statistical Handbook of Civil Aviation, 1948. 1948 
121p charts tables (Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration) 50c C 31.106:St2/3 

Contains statistics on airports, federal airways, do- 
mestic and international air carrier operations, accidents, 
aircraft and airmen certifications, aviation education, 
aircraft production and exports, and civil flying. 

Survival in the Air Age; a Report by the President's 
Air Policy Commission. 1948 166p (Executive 
Office of the President) 75c Pr 33.2:Ai71 

The report recommends an integrated national air 
policy which will both protect the nation’s security and 
foster its economic and social interests. 





* Assistant Professor, School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Agriculture 


Agricultural Cooperation in the United States. 
1948 214p illus (Farm Credit Administration, 
Bulletin no. 54) 45c A 72.3:54 

“Designed to provide information on some of the 
more general phases of the cooperative movement among 
farmers and also a description of the organization and 
the methods of operation of associations in the various 
fields of cooperative endeavor.’’—Foreword. 

Grass; the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1948. 1948 
892p illus tables (Department of Agriculture) 
Cloth, $2 A 1.10:948 

“Contains first an examination of grass as it applies 
to people anywhere. The emphasis is on livestock and 
soils and conservation. Next is a study of grass as it is 
used in the regions of the United States, the emphasis 
being on varieties and uses. The third part is a hand 
book that considers the nature and identification of the 
most important and most useful grasses, legumes, and 
associated plants. Finally comes a section of tables, 
charts, lists of plant names, recommendations of seed 
ings and mixtures, references to further reading, and the 
index.’’—Preface. 

Managing Farm Finances. 1948 69p (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
no. 652) 20c A 1.38:652 

Deals mainly with the broad questions of farm in 
vestment and credit. 

Safe Water for the Farm. 1948 46p illus (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
no. 1978) 15c A 1,9:1978 

Supplies information regarding the sanitary and en 
gineering principles required in providing safe fresh 
water for rural homes and farms. 


Atomic Energy 


Atomic Impasse, 1948. 1948 48p (Department 
of State, International Organization and Con- 
ference Series no. III, 14) 15c S 1.70/3:14 

A collection of speeches by Frederick Osborn, deputy 
United States representative to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The International Control of Atomic Energy; Pol- 
icy at the Crossroads. 1948 251p (Department 
of State, General Foreign Policy Series no. 3) 
45c S 1.71:3 

‘‘An informal summary record of the policy develop 
ments concerning the international control of atomic 
energy, October 15, 1946 to May 17, 1948."’—Title 
page. 

The International Control of Atomic Energy; the 
Third Report of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council 
1948 78p (Department of State, International 
Organization and Conference Series no. III, 7) 
25¢ S 1.70/3:7 

Covers the work of the Atomic Energy Commission 
from September 12, 1947 to May 17, 1948. 


Business 


Small Business and Trade-marks. 1948 24p illus 
(Office of Small Business, Economic Series 
no. 68) 10c C 18.206:68 

“Points out the essential requirements for a valid 
trade-mark and the basic provisions of the new Federal 
trade-mark law (Lanham Act) .’’—Foreword. 
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The Small Business Man and His Financial State- 
menis. 1948 26p tables (Office of Small Busi- 
ness, Economic Series no. 70) 15c C 18.206:70 

“‘Provides some background information about ac- 
counting and bookkeeping procedures and specific meth- 
ods of analyzing business accounts and statements for 
improving management.’’—Foreword. 

The Small Business Man and Sources of Loans. 
1948 27p (Office of Small Business, Economic 
Series no. 69) 15c C 18.206:69 

Lists all the most important sources of credit, both 
public and private, which are available to small li- 
braries. 

State, Regional, and Local Market Indicators, 1939- 
46. 1948 99p tables (Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, Economic Series no. 67) 30c 

C 18.206:67 

“Designed to help the marketing executive, the manu- 
facturer, and the distributor do a better marketing and 
selling job. Includes data and references to data in- 
tended for use in developing marketing and selling plans 
for local, state, regional, and national areas.’’—Fore- 
word. 


Census 


Bureau of the Census; Fact Finder for the Nation. 
1948 50p (Bureau of the Census) 15c 
C 3.2:C33/13/948-2 
“Presents, in summary form, an outline of the activi- 
ties and organization of the Bureau of the Census.’’— 
Foreword. 


Conferences 


Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Continental Peace and Security, Quitandinha, 
Brazil, August 15-September 2, 1947; Report of 
the Delegation of the United States of America. 
1948 225p (Department of State, International 
Organization and Conferénce Series no. II, 
American Republics no. 1) 40c S 1.70/2:1 

Contains an account of the work of th. conference 
and the text of the resolutions and final conference docu- 
ments. 

Participation of the United States Government in 
International Conferences, July 1, 1946-June 30, 
1947. 1948 373p (Department of State, Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series 
no. I, 1) 65c § 1.70/1:1 

Given for each conference is the composition of the 
United States delegation and a summary of the proceed- 
ings. 


Conservation 


Forests and National Prosperity; a Reappraisal of 
the Forest Situation in the United States. 1948 
99p charts tables (Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication no. 668) 40c 

A 1.38:668 

A concise report of forest conditions and the federal 

measures which are necessary to assure ample timber 
supplies for the future. 

Handbook on Insect Enemies of Flowers and 
Shrubs. 1948 115p illus (Department of Agri- 
culture, Miscellaneous Publication no. 626) 35c 

A 1.38:626 

“The information in this handbook should enable 

the gardener to recognize the common insect and related 

pests he may encounter in the flower garden and to ap- 
ply the proper remedies.’’—Preface. 

Inventory of Major Land Uses in the United States. 
1948 89p maps tables (Department of Agri- 
culture, Miscellaneous Publication no. 663) 25c 

A 1.38:663 

““Gives an account of the extent and distribution of 

the major agricultural land uses and a general analysis 

of the land use situation in the United States, showing 

the latest data available for both land in farms and land 
outside farms.’’—Foreword. 
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Cost of Living 


How Families Use Their Incomes. 1948 64p 
charts tables (Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication no. 653) 30c 

A 1.38:653 

Gives statistics and descriptive material on how fami- 

lies spend their incomes for food, housing, clothing, 

medical care, and other needs, and points out some of 

the changes that have taken place in family spending 
in the past decade. 


Education 


Education for Freedom, as Provided by State Laws. 
1948 38p tables (Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1948, no. 11) 20c FS 5.3:948/11 

A compilation and analysis of state laws which re- 
quire instruction in schools concerning the Constitution 
of the United States, American history, and other mat- 
ters related to American freedom. 


Federai Government Funds for Education, 1946-47 
and 1947-48. 1948 40p (Office of Education, 
Leaflet no. 79) 15c FS 5.18:79 

A record of regularly recurring appropriations for 
education, emergency funds allotted or expended for 
education in the states, funds allotted by law to certain 
states, and funds for educational activities of the federal 
government. 


Teaching Elementary Science; Suggestions for 
Classroom Teachers. 1948 40p illus (Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1948, no. 4) 15c 

FS 5.3:948/4 

“Intended to give the elementary classroom teacher 

help by showing the place of science in the lives of chil- 

dren and in the elementary school program, by describ- 

ing what the subject is and how children learn it.’’—~ 
Foreword. 


Foreign Relations 


The Berlin Crisis; a Report on the Moscow Dis- 
cussions, 1948. 1948 6l1p (Department of 
State, European and British Commonwealth 
Series no. 1) 20¢ § 1.74:1 

A detailed report on negotiations with Russia, in- 
cluding the text of the note addressed to the Soviet gov- 
ernment on September 26, 1948 by the governments of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and France. 


Cooperation in the Americas; Report of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation, July 1946-June 1947. 1948 
146p illus (Department of State, International 
Information and Cultural Series no. 1) 40c 

S 1.67:1 

A report on cooperative scientific and technical proj- 

ects, loan of experts and technicians, exchange of per- 

sons, cultural centers, United States libraries, American 
schools. 


Korea, 1945 to 1948. 1948 124p map (Depart- 

ment of State, Far Eastern Series no. 28) 25c 

S 1.38:28 

A general survey of political developments and eco- 
nomic resources, with selected documents. 


Health 


Health Information Series. 1948 (Public Health 
Service) Each, 5c FS 2.50:Number 
No. 21, Home care of the sick. 6p; No. 29, The 
common cold. 4p; No. 31, Vitamins. 4p; No. 53, 
How to protect your hearing. 6p; No. 60, Whooping 
cough. 4p; No. 62, Neuralgia and neuritis. 4p ; No. 63, 
Heart disease. 4p; No. 64, Care of the eyes. 4p. 
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Inventory and Guide for Action; President's High- 
way Safety Conference. 1948 76p illus charts 
tables (Public Roads Administration) 65c 

FW 2.18:Ac8/4/948 

‘The purpose of this book is to take stock once more 

of the nation’s program for greater safety on streets and 

highways. It is an inventory of state and community 
effort.'’—Preface. 

The Nation's Health; a Ten Year Program. 1948 
186p charts tables (Federal Security Agency) $1 

FS 1.2:H34/3 

‘The central purpose of the program set forth in this 

report is to promote the - ighest possible level of national 

health. It starts with our national health as it is today 

and points the way toward greater progress.’’—Fore- 
word. 

Safety for the Household. 1948 190p illus (Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Circular no. 463) 
75¢ C 13.4:463 

“This publication is intended to serve as a reference 
volume of hazards commonly encountered in the house- 
hold, together with a discussion of means of eliminat- 
ing or reducing them.’’—Foreword. 


Housing 


Housing Statistics Handbook. 1948 170p charts 

tables (Housing and Home Finance Agency) $1 

HH 1.6:H81 

Contains statistics on the volume and cost of new 

housing production, on the size and characteristics of 

the existing stock of housing, and on the financial 
aspects of housing. 


Principles of Planning Smal! Houses. Rev. 1948 
44p illus plans (Housing and Home Finance 
Agency) 15c HH 2.2:H81/3 

Provides the fundamental planning principles of small 
house building. Tells how to plan for construction 
economy, appearance, and livability. Many floor plans 
are included. 


Labor 


Comparison of State Unemployment Insurance 
Laws as of October 1948. 1948 91p tables (Em- 
ployment Security Bureau) 25c 

FS 3.105:Un2/2/948 

A summary and comparison of the coverage, financ- 
ing, benefits, eligibility for benefits, and administration 
of the fifty-one state unemployment compensation laws. 


Directory of Labor Unions in the United States; 
National and International Unions, State Labor 
Organizations. 1948 64p (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin no. 937) 20c a 2.3:937 

Contains an alphabetical list of national and interna- 
tional unions and gives for each one its address, officers, 
time of conventions, publications, membership. 


Federal Labor Laws and Agencies; a Layman’s 
Guide. 1948 94p (Bureau of Labor Standards, 
Bulletin no. 100) 25c L 16.3:100 

Covers the important federa! labor laws and regula- 
tions on labor-management relations, wages and hours, 
social security, securing employment, job training and 
education, and veterans’ employment. 


Guaranteed Wage Plans in the United States. 1948 
90p (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
no. 925) L 2.3:925 

Report on the extent and nature of guaranteed plans 
and the experience of selected companies. 


Handbook of Facts on Women Workers. 1948 
79p charts tables (Women’s Bureau, Bulletin 
no. 225) 25c L 13.3:225 

Presents facts on women workers in relation to em 
ployment, wages, economic responsibilities, industrial 
injuries, employment standards, state labor laws, po- 
litical and civil status. Also contains a selected bibliog- 
raphy and a list of women’s national organizations, 
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Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management 
Disputes in 1947. 1948 22p tables (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin no. 935) 20c 

L 2.3:935 

Covers trend of stoppages in 1947, industries af 

fected, stoppages by states and cities, major issues«and 

establishments involved, size of stoppages, and unions 
involved. 


Medals 


The Medal of Honor of the United States Army. 
1948 468p illus (Department of the Army) 
Cloth, $4.50 M 118.2:M46 

A complete history of the Army Medal of Honor with 
the names of the recipients from the time the medal was 
established up to the present, the citation for each 
award, all available pictures of World War II winners, 
and a listing of all source material on the subject. 


Navy 


Navy Manual of Veterans Information. 1948 371p 
illus (Department of the Navy) $1.50 
M 206.6:V64 
This manual is designed to furnish the background 
and much of the detail required for the handling, on a 
local basis, of inquiries made by naval veterans. 


The United States Navy; a Description of Its 
Functional Organization. 1948 79p (Depart- 
ment of the Navy) 35c M 201.2:N22/948 

A summary of the Navy's top management organiza 
tion, the Navy Department, shore establishments, and 
the operating forces. 


Trade: Associations 


Havana Charter for an International Trade Organ- 
ization, March 24, 1948. 1948 155p (Derart- 
ment of State, Commercial Policy Series no. 114) 
35¢ S 1.37:114 

Includes a guide to the study of the Charter. 


Trade Association Industrial Research. 1948 63p 
tables (Office of Domestic Commerce, Industrial 
Series no. 77) 25c € 16.225:77 

“Describes how trade and other associations of 
manufacturers are now carrying on technical and scien 
tific research on industry-wide problems in their own 
laboratories, at universities, in government laboratories, 
and elsewhere.’’—Foreword. 


United Nations 


Second Session of the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul.- 
tural Organization, Mexico City, November 6- 
December 3, 1947; Report of the United States 
Delegation, with Selected Documents. 1948 
186p (Department of State, Internationa] Organ- 
ization and Conference Series no. IV, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization no. 1) 35c S 1.70/4:1 

A general report on the Conference from the United 
States point of view. 


The United States and the United Nations ; Report 
by the President to the Congress for the Year 
1947; Second Annual Report on Activities of 
the United Nations and the Participation of the 
United States Therein. 1948 359p (Depart- 
ment of State, International Organization and 
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TALKING SHOP . 


IMETABLES and price lists may be “subject 

to change without notice’’—but not people. 
We enjoy new things, of course, but the old fa- 
miliar ways, “the good old days’ that the older 
generation is afraid are gone forever, seem to have 
a special hold on our affections. Else why would 
we travel the world over, only to sing, ‘Be it ever 
so humble, there’s no place like home” ? 

We often say, “I know what I like,” but as has 
been pointed out time and again, we like what we 
know. What new music strikes chords as thrilling 
as those from harmonies so familiar we anticipate 
every note? The interminable tedium of Bach to 
the beginner becomes inspired satisfaction to the 
musician, not necessarily because of great study 
but because of familiarity. We like what we know. 
Why else are some folks so cautious about going 
places they haven't been, eating foods they've never 
tasted before ? 

“How use doth breed a habit in a man!” Shakes- 
peare exclaimed, via Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


And in The Borough, Crabbe declared: 


Habit with him was all the test of truth; 
“It must be right: I’ve done it from my youth.” 


But habit is not the only criterion of enjoyment 
of things old. With familiarity comes greater ap- 
preciation, too. And then there is that ‘‘old shoe”’ 
feeling of contentment and understanding. It 
reaches into every part of life—including books. 

There are those, of course, who read only the 
latest, newest books. Others never read them. 
Some like to read a book before adding it to their 
personal libraries, others like to collect the volumes 
they will someday read. But there is something 
about a book that has been read and enjoyed which 
invokes rereading. 

May Lamberton Becker comments engagingly on 
this point, in a little article, “For Old Acquaint- 
ance’ Sake,”” which appeared in the July 1945 copy 
of the Borzoi Battledore: 


If you go to the same place every summer, I 
hope you leave some books there; it puts a par- 
ticular spice into coming back. 

For years we went back to the same house, 
first in Vermont, then in New Hampshire, then 
in Vermont again, and in each a little library 
sort of rolled up, books that had been left there 
year by year, because we thought they'd be good 
to rediscover. In one house the feature was 
bound magazines that our parents had begun to 
leave there: it is no doubt due to them that I 
have a stock of miscellaneous information larger 
than I have any use for. But in another the 
library was chiefly contained in a whatnot, a 
sort of shelf-arrangement most inconveniently 
shaped, that stood in the parlor. Though little 
by little the books we left overflowed its capacity, 
we still went on reading year by year, for old 
acquaintance’ sake, all we first read there and 
never read anywhere else. For instance, there 
was The Lay of the Last Minstrel (green cloth, 
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gold top, lots of wood engravings) which I first 
opened at an early age and in sheer desperation 
because I'd read everything else in the house— 
and closed with the thrilling consciousness that 
there really must be something in poetry, because 
you could tell a story in it and make magic. 


My uncle and aunt had no child-en, but in the 
summer their place was infested with nephews. 
One of them I knew there from his eleventh 
birthday till he went to college; every year he 
went through the same ritual of return. As 
soon as he had calmed the collie’s impassioned 
welcome, shucked off city clothes for overalls 
and sneakers, checked up on the old horses and 
the new hens in a whirlwind tour of inspection, 
and begun to feel the need of taking breath, he 
would go to the whatnot and take a book away 
with him—always the same book first: Judge 
Shute’s Plupy: a Real Boy. Then you would 
not see him for some time, but you could always 
locate him. Wherever he was, on the farm, in 
the attic, or up a tree, a sudden shout of laughter 
would show that he had reached the spot where 
Plupy’s father tried to pry up the barn, or some 
other explosively funny moment he must have 
reached at least seven times before. Yet when 
he was practically a collegian we still had to 
warn him against taking the book to bed, for 
the family hated to be waked from their first 
good sleep. 


Yes, a good book always bears reading more 
than once, but a really funny one can be read— 
at intervals—almost indefinitely. For this pur- 
pose a year is a good interval, which is why I 
advise people not to bring back all the books 
they take to a place to which they can return, 
but to leave there those that made them, for one 
reason Or another, particularly happy. It is 
astonishing how often they will make the same 
person happy again. Not in the same way, per- 
haps, but happy. Every summer that you go 
back to the mountains or the sea, you find some- 
thing brand new—but you also find a special 
delight in the return of the wild orchis to the 
same meadow, the joe-pye weed on the same 
date, the same tide sweeping up to set the bath- 
ing hour, the same moon deciding the date of a 
party. You will, of course, bring new books 
with you every year, but be sure to leave a few 
that you'd like to know will be there when you 
return. 


At this felicitous point, we pause, in our eager- 
ness to get out our books for the summer's reading, 
to think with pity on those whose plans for vaca- 
tion do not include reading, whose luggage never 
bursts with books. Not for them these new and 
remembered thrilis from books past and present. 
Fortunately for them, we can help. It is our job! 
We can remind them of the magic in books, and 
send them forth, vacationward—or stay-at-home- 
ward, for that matter—with armfuls of keys to a 
new world of enjoyment and satisfaction, 
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Let’s Just Relax 


ND suddenly it’s summer. . . . You draw 

a deep breath, sigh with relief. The winter 

rush, impossible reference problems, special pro- 

grams, book talks, illnesses, and staff shortages are 

almost forgotten. For a moment you contemplate 

the pleasure of sinking into a soft July-to-Septem- 

ber rut. But in the next moment you relinquish 

your daydream and begin planning for summer in 
your library. 

June means commencements, weddings, and va- 
cations, and your library should play a part in all 
of these activities. You might like to concentrate 
your efforts on a series of booklists. Begin with 
commencements and issue a list of suggested book 
gifts for the girl and boy graduate. Two might be 
prepared—one for the grammar school graduate 
and one for the high school graduate. They might 
include books for leisure time reading, handy ref- 
erence volumes, books on hobbies, and on social 
usage. Other lists of guidance might also be pre- 
pared that would aid the high school graduate, 
particularly, in considering the problem of con- 
tinued education versus a iob, the choice of a 
vocation, the development of personality, and ad- 
justment to an adult world. 

These suggestions could be featured in display 
windows and on bulletin boards. Lists of gift sug- 
gestions might also be supplemented with actual 
copies of the books placed in an easily accessible 
part of your library where interested patrons could 
examine specific titles before purchasing them at 
local bookstores. If you live and work in a school 
community vou might arrange with the principal 
of the school for direct distribution of the guidance 
lists. If you have the time—and the money—you 
might plan a short congratulatory note to each 
high school graduate, together with the list, offer- 
ing the continued service of your library. no matter 
what course the student chooses to follow. Per- 
sonal attention is always flattering and an indi- 
vidual never forgets the sender nor the organization 
he represents. 


There Are Weddings 


You might do the same thing for brides and call 
your list “Books for the Bride.” The list should not 
necessarily imply that you choose books as the 
bride’s gift—she would much rather have silver or 
linen or a coffeepot and would probably never for- 
give you if she thought your library booklist had 
influenced Aunt Nell to the extent of purchasing 
a dictionary in place of the soup tureen she had 
originally contemplated! The list should be ad- 


* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material, to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,’ Mildred Bruder 
Buchanan, 8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


dressed to the bride and could include books on 
home planning, house decoration, budgets, cookery, 
simple sewing, etiquette, entertaining, personality, 
and marriage. 

Displays and exhibits can easily be planned 
around the reading lists. Use an old wedding dress 
or wedding accessories, such as veils, gloves, fans, 
satin slippers, and invitations, as the focal point in 
your display window. Perhaps your local bank or 
public service company will let you use one of their 
windows. You can also get good newspaper space 
with a story built around a list of household items 
considered essential by the bride of 1849 as com- 
pared with those of the bride of today. Of course, 
somewhere in the story you not only mention the 
fact that the booklists for brides are available at 
your library but that books about wedding proce- 
dure and etiquette may be obtained at all times 
from the same source. If you are more ambitious 
you might use the personal touch again and send 
a congratulatory note, plus list, to all engaged 
women whose names appear in your local papers 


Also Summer Holidays 


And then vacations. The possibilities here arc 
almost unlimited. Some people will spend their 
vacations at home and some will go away. You can 
work with both groups. In some larger ities recre- 
ation and civic groups prepare folders on vacations 
at home, with lists of interesting places to see and 
things to do. You might arrange to get quantities 
of such lists for distribution at your library. Sup- 
plement these with suggested reading on the gen- 
eral geographic area in which your community is 
located. Include fiction titles, history, books on 
local flora and fauna, and books for summer read- 
ing. For the traveler you can suggest book titles 
about the United States, Europe, and Latin Amer- 
ica, together with others on camp making, camp 
cookery, first aid, swimming, plant and tree iden 
tification, astronomy, fishing, shells, butterflies, and 
birds. All these subjects used singly or grouped 
easily lend themselves to effective displays of many 
kinds. 

If you have a large book stock you might con- 
sider a summer vacation reading plan whereby card 
holders may borrow ten or any arbitrary number of 
titles for two or three months. It is better to limit 
the choice of books to those of not too recent pub- 
lication, and of course titles in great demand would 
be completely out of the question. This would still 
leave a large choice of fiction titles and nonfiction 
subjects for those who plan to read best sellers and 
outstanding works of three or four or ten years ago. 
Many will be delighted with such an arrangement, 
particularly if they are going to summer camps or 
cottages. 

Be sure to make it clear in your announcement 
of such a project that readers may choose all the 
books they want for their vacation reading but that 
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there are certain exceptions. The worst kind of 
public relations could result from a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the reader who might choose 
fifteen titles and then learn that he could take only 
five of them on a vacation loan. You may go a step 
further and make provisions to wrap and ship 
vacation choices for the postage plus a small service 
charge. This plan need not be limited to the adult 
book collection but could also include juvenile 
books. 

The problem of what to do with children, espe- 
cially in large metropolitan areas, is always a sum- 
mer poser. Many libraries have evolved reading 
courses or games which not only help the child 
become familiar with the library but help him 
spend his time in profitable leisure and reading. 
For several years the children’s department of the 
Chicago Public Library has worked out a very 
satisfactory summer reading program for children. 
Popularly known as the “Reading Jamboree”’ it is 
planned to cover the months of July and August. 
Children from first grade to high school are invited 
to enroll at their neighborhood branch any time 
after July 1. Members of the Reading Jamboree 
Club are expected to read six books during the 
summer months and attend the reading club meet- 
ings for six weeks. The meetings, held one a 
week, feature programs and talks by artists, writers, 
hobby specialists, and others. Buttons and certifi- 
cates are awarded to participants completing the 
program. In addition to this, the childrea’s librar- 
ians participate in storytelling in neighborhood 
parks, playgrounds, and day camps, The reading 
program has proved one of the most popular sum- 
mer features. 


And Plans for the Future 


If you find the dog days of August reducing the 
number of visitors to your library you might take 
advantage of the lull and make plans for your fall 
and winter activities. Go over your mailing lists— 
see that they are in good order. Draft new form 
letters or reword some of the old ones. Remember 
it is the first ten words ‘hat catch attention and 
create a desire to know more. Plan letters to new- 
comers. Look at your overdue notices with a criti- 
cal eye. Perhaps you need a whole new series of 
“friend makers” for your library. 

Do research for future newspaper articles you 
expect to release in October, November, and De- 
cember. If you are planning a display for “Na- 
tional Letter Writing Week’ in October, begin to 
gather material on the history of writing materials, 
on famous letters and letter writers. Or if you are 
planning a Thanksgiving display built around the 
foods America has given the world, begin work on 
the fascinating story of the potato, which is not 
Irish but South American, and the turkey, a native 
not of its namesake country but of the Americas. 
You will find your stories will be better in the 
long run, you will have a greater amount of usable 
material, and you will save yourself considerable 
work and worry when the time of the exhibit or 
special program is at hand. 

Summer will probably be far from dull in your 
library. If you work out some interesting programs 
or have some tough problems, write us about them 
SO We Can pass your suggestions on to other librar- 
ians, Have a nice summer! 
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DEVELOPING RECRUITING 
MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 789) 


period, draw conclusions and make recommendations 
concerning desirable recruiting procedures. Librarians 
might do likewise with profit. 

“This Recruiting Plan Interests Top Students in 
Teaching Profession.” Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
Public Schools. School Management. 17:14- 
15, August 1947 

While this plan could not be used exactly in our 
recruiting, it a be adapted by the public library 
staff, the school libraries, and the guidance counselor, 
working together. In fact, the Long Beach, California, 
program as described by Mrs. Henselman ir the June 
1948 ALA Bulletin is a similar project. 

“What Can the School Librarian Do to Interest 
Students in Librarianship?’ Marie H. Law, 
Dean, School of Library Science, Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology 

Appeared originally in the New Jersey School Li- 
brary Association Quarterly, November 1947. Avail- 
able in reprint. 

With a High Heart, Adele L. DeLeeuw. Macmil- 
lan, 1945 


Story of county library bookmobile work. 


Films 


Books and People; the Wealth Within. American 
Library Association, 1947. 14 min. sd-col. 
$110. Rental $5 from Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion sh-ad-C 

Produced for the Alabama Educational Film Pro- 
duction Service. ‘Shows a state (Alabama) library 
extension agency in action and how it helps local com- 
munities in establishing county library service. 
Service to_both races are shown and very naturally 
handled. Nearly everyone who has seen the film speaks 
of its high human interest element.’’ 

The Librarian. Mahnke. 1947 11 min. sd (Your 
Life Work) $50. Rental $1.50 shs-col C V 

Presents librarianship as a career, with needed per- 
sonal qualifications, Librarianship is more interesting 
than shown! Better for people already definitely in- 
terested. 

Library on Wheels, National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 1945. 
13 min. $37.50. College-adult groups. Black 
and white. V 
_ Excellent film showing the various aspects of re- 
gional library service. Includes the planning of the 
program, getting the personnel, and finally the library 
in action, reading, the my | different people in the 
remote areas of picturesque Frazer Valley, British Co- 
lumbia. Useful for recruitment. 

Not by Books Alone. 22 min 16-sd-color $100 
1945 (Social Documentary films) jh-sh-adult- 
C. Produced by the Rochester Public Library. 
Rental: Canadian NFS; University of Indiana. 
$4.50; Ohio Department of Education; YMCA 
$2.50 V 

Cross-section of people at work on regular library 
schedule, depicting the divisional system, work o 
branches, work with children and young people, mo- 
tion picture and radio programs, concerts, exhibits, 
art gallery, and special applications of community 
service. Three extended incidents of local use of li- 
brary service, by a businessman, an architect, and an 
apartment owner, as reported from actual record. 


A recent letter from a well known New York 
publisher, testifying to the trustworthiness of an 
applicant for library privileges, contained the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“So far as I know, he does not chew the corners 
off books, cut salty pages out of any of them, deco- 
rate illustrations, or cite scripture to the devil’s 
purpose.” —Columbia Library World 
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ITH this issue the Wilson Library Bulletin 

closes volume 23. Volume 24 starts in 
September. So good-by until autumn. Have fun! 
And don’t forget, if you develop any especially 
practical summer reading clubs or other projects, 
send us a brief report and illustrations so other 
librarians can profit by your experience. 


UNESCO and the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations sponsored a school for librarians 
in England last September. The project was part 
of UNESCO's “education for international under- 
standing,’ and the fifty participants, all engaged ‘n 
public library work, represented nineteen countries. 

The general purposes of the course were: to 
examine ways in which public libraries can become 
more effective centers of popular and fundamental 
education; to explore solutions of basic library 
development problems, particularly in reconstruc- 
tion countries; to increase the awareness among the 
participants of the aims of UNESCO, especially in re- 
lation to public libraries as centers for education in 
international understanding; and to provide the 
students with experience in international living 
and learning. 


eC & & 


An annual subscription to Atomic Energy: Sig- 
nificant References, monthly bibliography on 
atomic energy prepared for the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress, costs 
$1.50; monthly issues are 15 cents each. Address 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
23, DA. 


Reprints of two articles: “What Do You Know 
about Life Insurance?” from the Progressive 
Farmer, and ‘Insure Your Family's Future,’ from 
Parents Magazine, and also the April issue of “Life 
Insurance and the American Public,” containing 
an article on how libraries can cooperate with in- 
surance companies, are available free from Eliza- 
beth Ferguson, Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

From the same source comes, also free, “A Miss 
and Her Money,”’ amusingly illustrated and written 
booklet giving sound advice on money management 
to teen-age girls. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


The Public Relations Committee, by David M 
Church, .a twenty-six page brochure, is full of 
advice on everything from how to decide whether 
you need a public relations committee to actual! 
examples of such committees which have worked 
well, and others which have not. Produced by the 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, it is equally useful for libraries, and may 
be had for one dollar from the Council, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York 10. 


A comprehensive bibliography of ‘First Fruits, 
current exhibition of books from the Berg Collec 
tion of the New York Public Library, presents 
descriptive annotations on the first books of English 
authors from Sir Philip Sidney to J. M. Barrie, a 
span of three centuries. 

The bibliography, like the exhibition, includes 
most of the important English poets, dramatists, 
and novelists, and brings out interesting facts such 
as the suppression of first books by either the au- 
thor or his family, and the fact that the majority 
of the authors wrote their best-known books under 
the most extreme physical or emotional stress. 

The exhibition, which is open to the public, will 
continue through September. It will be supple- 
mented later by a companion exhibition of first 
books by American uuthors, also selected from the 
Berg Collection. 


The bibliography ‘First Fruits” can be obtained 
from the New York Public Library for forty cents 


Freighter Life, a Guide to Happy Vacations at 
Sea, is illustrated by alluring photographs of boats 
on the high seas and the living quarters and ad- 
ventures in store for passengers on board freight 
ships traveling to all parts of the globe, at only a 
fraction of the price of regular passenger steamers 
The booklet is available for 35 cents from Harian 
Publications, Greenlawn, New York. 


Illuminated manuscripts, early printed books, 
master drawings, prints, bindings, first editions, 
autographed manuscripts, and letters comprise 
“The First Quarter Century of the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library.”’ This exhibition will remain open to 
the public at the Library, 29 East 36th Street, New 
York, daily from nine-thirty to five, except Sundays 
and holidays, until July 23. 


Last April, Library Bureau, a brand name of 
Remington Rand, Inc., was awarded a Fifty-Year 
Certificate of Public Service at the third annual 
Brand Names Program held at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. 
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The Human Race, the Travelers 1949 Book of 
Street and Highway Accident Data, humorously 
illustrated with cartoons, is filled with information 
on the occurrence of accidents and advice on their 
avoidance. Published annually by the Travelers In- 
surance Companies, as long as the supply lasts it 
can be had gratis, single copies or in quantities, 
from the Company in Hartford, Connecticut, or 
from any of their representatives. 


The Reporter, a new fortnightly magazine of 
“facts and ideas” rather than news and opinions, 
deals largely with the national interests and in- 
ternational responsibilities of the United States in 
the postwar world. Subscription price is $5 a year; 


sample copies are available on request from The 
Reporier, 220 East 42 Street, New York 17. 


How to Get the Most Out of Your Newspaper, 
a forty-page booklet, illustrated in pen and ink, 
can be obtained for 20 cents from its publishers, 
the New York Herald Tribune. Address their 
Readers Service, 230 West 41st Street, New York 
16. 

Bigelow-Sanford, Citizen of Amsterdam, the re- 
print of an address delivered last autumn by the 
president of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, 
is available free as long as the supply lasts. Write 
J. V. Tharrett, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, 
140 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
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Librarians and others wishing to receive Service, 
an illustrated quarterly published by Cities Service 
Company for its employees and customers, can do 
so by applying to Robert I. Marshall, Cities Service 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York 5. 

THE CHELIFERS Ex LiBris 
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RECRUITING FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


(Continued from page 793) 


Simmons College School of Library Science 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Special Libraries Association 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 


Superintendent of Documents 
United States Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 


Texas State College for Women 
Department of Library Science, Denton, Texas 


University of California 
School of Librarianship, Berkeley, California 


University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, Chicago, Illinois 


University of Denver 
School of Librarianship, Denver, Colorado 


University of Illinois 


Library School, Urbana, Illinois 


University of Kentucky 
Department of Library Science 
Lexington, Kentucky 


University of Michigan 
Department of Library Science 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


University of North Carolina 
School of Library Science 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


University of Southern California 
Graduate School of Library Science 
Los Angeles, California 


Vocational Guidance Centre 
371 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Canada 


OUTSTANDING U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 796) 


Conference Series no. III, 1) 60c S 1.70/3:1 

‘The accompanying report describes the efforts made 

by this government to contribute to constructive achieve- 

ment in the United Nations during the past year through 

the policies stated by United States representatives and 

through important proposals initiated in the various 
organs.’’—Letter of Transmittal. 


World War, 1939-1945 


Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941; Documents 
from the Archives of the German Foreign Office. 
1948 362p (Department of State) $1 

S 1.2:N23/939-41 

The text of selected documents, in English transla- 

tion, relating to the political relations between Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union. 

United States Army in World War II; the War in 
the Pacific; Okinawa: the Last Battle. 1948 
529p illus maps (Department of the Army, His- 
torical Division) Buckram, $6 

M 103:7:Ar5s/v.3 

An authoritative account of the Okinawa operations 

of the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force, with spe- 

cial emphasis on infantry actions and squad tactics. 

Contains 54 maps and 204 photographs. Appendixes 
include both American and Japanese troop lists. 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company, Communications should be addressed to Frances 
Cheney, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Ambrose, Kay. Ballet-Lover’s Companion. 
New York, Knopf, 1949. 80p. $1.95 

2. BRANHAM, VERNON C. and SAMUEL B. 
KuTASH, eds. Encyclopedia of Crimino-ogy. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 527p. $12 

3. CHujoy, ANATOLE. Dance Encyclopedia. 
New York, Barnes, 1949. 546p. $7.50 

4. COHEN, Morris R. and I. E. DRABKIN. A 
Source Book in Greek Science. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1948. 579p. $9 

5. Guppe, Erwin G. California Place Names, 
a geographical dictionary. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1949. 431p. $10 

6. HOFFSOMMER, HAROLD. Regional Research 
Cooperation. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1949. 136p. $2.50 

7. IowA STATE COLLEGE LiBRARY. Basic 
Books and Periodicals in Home Economics. Sup- 
plement, 1941-1947. Ames, Iowa State College 
Library, 1949. 78p. 85 cents 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS* 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


8. ONis, HARRIET DE. The Golden Land, an 
anthology of Latin American folklore in literature. 
New York, Knopf, 1948. 395p. $4 

9. Oxford Junior Encyclopedia. Volume I, 
Mankind. London, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
496p. $10. (To be published in 12 v.) 

10. ROYAL SOCIETY SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
CONFERENCE. Report and Papers Submitted, 21 
June—2 July 1948. London, Royal Society, 1948. 
723p. £1-5-0 

11. STALLMAN, ROBERT W. Critiques and 
Essays in Criticism, 1920-1948. New York, Ron- 
ald Press, 1949. 571p. $5 

12. Tirmuss, F. H. A Concise Encyclopedia 
of World Timbers. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1949. 156p. $4.75 

13. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
LIC INFORMATION. How Peoples Work Together: 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1949. 
47p. 50 cents 

14, Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
Springfield, Merriam, 1949. 1209p. $6 

15. WELLEK, RENE and AUSTIN WARREN 
Theory of Literature. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1949. 403p. $4.50 

16. Year 1948. Sherman Oaks, California, 
Year Incorporated, 1948. 191p. $5 





New Encyclopedia for Young People 


HE Oxford Junior Encyclopedia,’ to be issued 

in twelve volumes, of which the first, Man- 
kind, has appeared, treats under small topics in 
vocabulary suitable for the young reader, material 
not easily found in school textbooks. It includes 
only so much of this textbook material as is neces- 
sary for the proper understanding of the subject. 
The set will include, when completed, volumes on 
natural history, the universe, communications, great 
lives, farming and fisheries, industry and commerce, 
engineering, recreation and crafts, law and order, 
the home, and the arts. Paper and print are good, 
binding none too stout, and the copious illustra- 
tions, mostly black and white, seem better suited 
to English than American school children, besides 
being in some cases badly placed. Less attention is 
paid to the catchy lead sentences than in some 
American school encyclopedias and such sentences 
as “The American Parliament is called Congress” 
illustrate the English frame of reference. Liberal 
use of see references but no bibliographies should 
be noted. 


Though it is unfair to pass judgment on a set be- 
fore it is complete, it seems likely that it will prove 
less useful in this country than in England, and 
only the larger school libraries will wish to pur- 
chase it as supplementary to the standard American 
school encyclopedias. As such it will be an inter- 
esting addition. 
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Language and Literature 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary," \ike the 
fifth edition of Webster's Collegiate, is based on 
the second edition of the New International. A 
larger page and thin paper enable the compilers to 
include 15,000 more entries than the fifth edition, 
without increasing too much the unwieldiness of 
the volume. The new words section and the for 
eign words and phrases have been included in the 
main alphabet, the section on biographical names 
expanded by 5,000. Newer terms for inclusion 
embrace mainly the language resulting from World 
War II. 

Though there are 500 more illustrations than in 
the fifth edition, a check of the letter A reveals 
more than twice as many illustrations in the earlier 
(103) than in the new (46). Population figures 
have been omitted, though they will doubtless be 
added after the 1950 census. Spot checking reveals 
rewriting of some definitions and of synonyms, the 
latter borrowing from the Webster's Dictionary 
of Synonyms. 

On the whole, the dictionary shows signs of care- 
ful re-working, though many owners of the previ- 
ous edition will be content with theirs until it 
wears out. 

Designed for courses in modern criticism, aes- 
thetics, and as a correlative text for courses offering 
a critical approach to recent American and British 
poetry and drama, Critiques and Essays in Criti- 
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cism, 1920-1948 makes available a well selected 
volume of tl.. writings of our outstanding English 
and American critics. Particularly valuable for 
reference use is the appended bibliography, selected 
from the compiler’s unpublished manuscript, wh.-h 
brings together the important periodical and book 
publications of the last thirty years, arranged al- 
phabeticallvy by name of the critic and by name of 
individual authors whose work has been the subject 
of critical writing. Since much of the writing ap- 
peared in literary magazines not usually indexed in 
more general periodical indexes, and since Stall- 
man’s reputation as a bibliographer of criticism is 
so well established, the work is a valuable guide to 
sources not readily found elsewhere. 


Theory of Literature ™ has been hailed as an im- 
portant milestone in the study of literature. Short 
chapters defining the nature and the function of 
literature; literary theory, criticism, and history; a 
section called the extrinsic approach to the study 
of literature (literature and biography, literature 
and psychology, literature and ideas); one called 
the intrinsic study (the analysis of the literary work 
of art, style, literary genres), and a consideration 
of the study of literature in the graduate school, are 
followed by an extensive, but selective bibliog- 
raphy. The authors, two well known critics, have 
provided an organon of methods much needed in 
literary scholarship today. 

Excellent translation, discriminating selection, 
and bio-critical notes distinguish The Golden 
Land,* which makes available in English (much of 
it for the first time), Latin American folklore in 
literature. The editor’s contention that in much 
Latin American literature the folkloric element was 
unusually strong is borne out by her selections from 
the writings of about fifty authors, both old and 
new. The foreword states: “It is in this preserva- 
tion of their folklore and tradition as a perennial 
and vital source of inspiration that Latin American 
literature shows its greatest originality in its ability 
to assimilate the new without ever losing touch 
with the past. This is its unique quality, and to 
know the world this literature opens up is to il- 
luminate our understanding of our fellow occu- 
pants of these continents, and to add a new dimen- 
sion to our own minds and hearts.” Whether you 
agree with the compiler’s thesis or not, the collec- 
tion is a distinguished addition to our anthologies. 


The Dance 


The Ballet-Lover's Companion’ describes and 
analyzes the application of the steps and terms 
identified in the author's earlier Ballet-Lover’s 
Pocket-Book. The excellent illustrations and clear 
explanations should make this valuable not only to 
the dancer but to those who attend the ballet. 


Much more exhaustive is The Dance Encyclo- 
pedia,’ a combination of short definitions, biograph- 
ical sketches, essays of varying length by various 
authorities, with an appended bibliography of 
dance and discography of dance music. Biograph- 
ical material ranges in length from the short, iden- 
tifying sketches of dancers and composers of music 
for dance, to long essays on dancers like Martha 
Graham, and impresarios like Diaghilev. Par- 
ticularly stimulating is Edwin Denby’s essay on 
the sad state of dance criticism, George Chaffee’s 
essay on dance collections, and another of his on 
iconography. 
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And speaking of iconography, the encyclopedia, 
interesting as it is, suffers from having not a single 
illustration. However, since it does bring so much 
miscellaneous information under one cover, we 
may agree with Lincoln Kirstein’s prefatory state- 
ment, “For the present book is irreplaceable; it is 
useful and it is accurate. In the future it can be 
augmented, plates can be added and new articles 
written. But a basis is here, a firm floor upon 
which appreciation and information of the art 
can grow.” 


Science and Technology 


Basic Books and Periodicals in Home Economics, 
Supplement, 1941-1947,’ is arranged under four 
sections: essential lists (chosen by the faculties of 
eight colleges), subject lists, reference books, and 
high school textbooks, with an appended author in- 
dex. The result of the work of the Committee on 
Criteria for Home Economics of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities and Iowa 
State College Library, it supplements the list issued 
in 1942 and is intended to aid college faculties and 
librarians in evaluating their library facilites and 
in selecting new books for the use of undergradu- 
ate students in home economics. Titles are ar- 
ranged under such subjects as applied art, family 
life and child development, foods and nutrition, 
and textiles and clothing. It is a well edited and 
valuable guide, giving complete bibliographic in- 
formation, including price. 

A Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers™ 
gives detailed descriptions of nearly two hundred 
different timbers, with microscopic identifications 
of the woods in more common use. It is designed 
to serve as a connecting link between the timber 
technologist and the man in the workshop. 


A Source Book in Greek Science* is one of an 
important series of source books in the history of 
science, whose selections have been chosen by a 
professor of mathematics and a late professor of 
philosophy. It is classified in arrangement, under 
such subjects as physics, chemistry, medicine, and 
biology, and some of the selections appear here in 
English translation for the first time. Many ex- 
planatory notes are included. 

What should interest librarians in the reports 
of the Royal Scientific Information Conference “ 
is the wealth of information on indexing and other 
library services, on the scope of scientific journals, 
and other matters relating to the adequate control 
of scientific literature. 


Social Sciences 


Gudde’'s California Place Names °* is a beautifully 
printed contribution to the field of place names and 
bears the blessing of George Stewart, whose Names 
on the Land pointed up so clearly the great amount 
of work to be done in the field. Six thousand in- 
dividual items arranged alphabetically, with cross 
references to variations in spelling, represent what 
the compiler found in many sources, printed and 
manuscript. No gazetteer, it does not contain all 
the names in the state, nor does it give latitude and 
longitude, or the statistics of places. The pro- 
nunciation given is that of the present day, the 


(Continued on page 808) 
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Display for the Month 





The art department of the Dolgeville, New 
York, Central School cut out the stork and colored 
it, and the book jackets made a spot of interest 
which could be changed frequently. 





FIVE by six foot tree, cut out of homasote 
board and painted with house paint in two 
shades of green, forms the background for an ex- 
hibit of recent children’s books assembled in con- 
nection with Children’s Spring Book Festival at 
the New Haven, Connecticut, Free Public Library. 





“Library Services for You” was put up for Amer 
ican Education Week, to make students and visiting 
parents conscious of the fact that the West High 
School Library, Green Bay, Wisconsin, has current 
periodicals, fiction, nonfiction, and reference books, 
newspapers, and pamphlets for their use. 

Later Indian objects drew their attention to the 
library display (below) and a sign in the shape of 
an arrowhead urged them to read books which were 
in the exhibit and whose jackets were included 





At the Sioux City, Iowa, Public Library, the 
spring bulletin board, “Down to earth hints for 
house and garden’’ was based on a Libri-poster 
advertisement in the Bulletin. The sunbonnet girl 
was dressed in real gingham, cultivating a crepe- 
paper rose planted in brown cotton. Her worm 
friend, made of stiff cardboard, wore pince-nez of 
pipe cleaners painted black and a black top hat. 
Mitten letters were painted green to match the 
striped gingham in the girl’s dress. The total effect 
produced smiles from the patrons and interest in 
books they hadn’t known the library had. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES* 


What's the Name? 


OUNG People? Youth? Young Adults? 

Young Moderns? Teen Agers? High School- 
ers? Intermediates ?—What do you call those ado- 
lescent readers (who really would be mad at us if 
we called them adolescents)? Why not drop us a 
penny post card saying what term you (or they!) 
prefer ? 

When she talked to a library meeting last year, 
Alice Brooks of the University of Chicago Mate- 
rials Center called them “Modern Youth.” She 
suggested four steps to take to help youth on 
their journey to adulthood. 

First, we must understand that intriguing com- 
bination of childhood and adulthood called ado- 
lescence. What the bock says must be tempered by 
observation of how the times impinge on adoles- 
cence, and by what youth says or tries to say to us. 

Then we must acquire a background for select- 
ing reading. Some books are written specifically 
for young people, but young people like adult 
books, too. Classics, standards, and other time- 
tested books are the backbone of a youth library, 
but current publications are needed, also. 

Our third step is the skillful blending of these 
first two steps. We cannot make anyone read who 
is unwilling to read. We must change an unrecep- 
tive attitude to a receptive one. 

Finally, we should help young people “to help 
themselves and to achieve an attitude and a philos- 
opbv of life which will stand by them whatever they 
find it necessary to do and whatever the times 
bring. The message in the printed page and a 
sound reading habit can help to shape open minds 
and lead to an understanding of our fellow men. 
Combine a good base of appropriate reading with 
plenty of opportunity for free expression and group 
discussion and the right attitudes and philosophy 
will emerge.” 

To supply that “good base of appropriate read- 
ing,’’ the School Libraries Division of the Maryland 
Department of Education, through its Senior High 
School Reading Committee, suggests these “Best 
Books of '48"’ for high school readers: 


There's Nothing like a Good Book 


BEVERLY-GIDDINGS, ARTHUR. 
Morrow 

Bitt, ALFRED. The Ring of Danger. Knopf 

COLLINS, NORMAN. Black Ivory. Duell 

CONKLIN, GROFF, ed. A Treasury of Science Fic- 
tion. Crown 

DALy, MAUREEN, ed. My Favorite Stories. Dodd 

GODDEN, RuMER. A Candle for St. Jude. Viking 

Gow, JAMES, ed. Five Broadway Plays. Harper 

HEINLEIN, ROBERT. Space Cadet. Scribner 


River of Rogues. 





Pe — ood tdoes's puvsions oe invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the McArth 
Library, Biddeford, Maine. sa iat 
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Editor 





Harcourt 
The Burnished Blade. 


Lyons, DorotHy. Red Embers. 
SCHOONOVER, LAWRENCE. 
Macmillan 
SHUTE, Nevit. No Highway. Morrow 
SMITH, Dope. I Captured the Castle. 

STEWART, GEORGE R. Fire. Random 

THURBER, JAMES. The Beast in Me and Other 
Animals. Harcourt 

WALDEN, AMELIA E,. Sunnycove. 


Little 


Morrow 


America—It’s Our Business 


AUSLANDER, JOSEPH. My Uncle Jan. Longmans, 
Green 

BAUMANN, JOHN. Old Man Crow’s Boy. Mor- 
row 

BONTEMPS, ARNA. Story of the Negro. Knopf 

ForBEs, ESTHER. The Running of the Tide. 
Houghton 


American Me. Houghton 
HANNUM, ALBERTA. Roseanna McCoy. Holt 


Look (periodical). Look at America; the Central 
Northeast. Houghton 


GRIFFITH, BEATRICE. 


SUMNER, Cip R. Tammy out of Time. Bobbs 

WHEELWRIGHT, JERE. Gentlemen, Hush! Scrib- 
ner 

WHiTe, WALTER F. A Man Called White. Vik- 
ing 

WHITE, WILLIAM L. Lost Boundaries. Harcourt 


WiLiiaMs, Oscar, ed. A Little Treasury of Amer- 
ican Poetry. Scribner 


The World—It’s Your Concern 


BARLEY, ANN. Patrick Calls Me Mother. Har- 
per 

BENEDICT, RUTH. In Henry's Backyard. Schuman 

BUCK, PEARL S. Peony. John Day 

Davis, RoBert. That Girl of Pierre's. 
House 

EIsENHOWER, DwiGHT D. Crusade in Europe. 
Doubleday 

FORESTER, C.S. The Sky and the Forest. Little 

HUuGGINS, ALICE M. The Red Chair Waits. West- 


minster 


Holiday 


PATON, ALAN. Cry, the Beloved Country. Scrib- 
ner 
VoGT, WILLIAM. Road to Survival. Sloane 


WERNER, Hitpa. The Story of Induraja. Double- 
day 


People in Fact and Fancy 


BARKINS, EvELYN. I Love My Doctor. Crowell 
FLETCHER, INGLIS. Roanoke Hundred. Bobbs 


LEIGHTON, MARGARET. Judith of France. Hough- 
ton 
(Continued on page 808) 
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Herbert Putnam Honor Award 


ARLETON B. JOECKEL, professor of librar- 
ianship, University of California, has been 
presented the first Herbert Putnam Honor Award. 
The award of $350 was granted in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Putnam’s appoint- 
ment as Librarian of Congress. On the occasion of 
his fortieth anniversary, friends and associates pre- 
sented an honor fund to A.L.A. The award repre- 
sents income from this fund. It will be used in 
connection with Dr. Joeckel’s study of “Libraries in 
the American Federal System.” 


Progress Report 


On March 24 the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that over 19,000 questionnaires 
on the survey of library salaries and working cendi- 
tions had been returned to them. This represents 
over two-thirds of the questionnaires sent out, and 
the Bureau expects an even better showing, as re- 
turns are still being received. 


1950 Midwinter Conference 


The 1950 Midwinter Conference has been tenta- 
tively scheduled for January 26-29 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Final approval of the dates 
must be made by the A.L.A. Executive Board. 


Loan Quarrie Entries 


The entries received by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship for the Quarrie Awards for Li- 
brary Recruiting (now the Field Citations for Li- 
brary Recruiting) are available on loan. Any inter- 
ested library, library organization, or library school 
should apply to Anita M. Hostetter, 50 East Huron 
Street Chicago, Illinois. The only cost will be 
express charges both ways. 


A.L.A. Publications 


A supplement to the 1936 Index to Folk Dances 
and Singing Games was published in March. The 
supplement, which analyzes 68 volumes, was com- 
piled by the staff of the music department, Minne- 
apolis Public Library. Available from A.L.A. Pub- 
lishing at $1.25 per copy. 

On May 1 the A.L.A. will publish Jerrold Orne’s 
Language of the Foreign Book Trade. A guide to 
current terms, abbreviations, and phrases, this pub- 
lication is designed to supply a sound working tool 
for those in the book trade and for librarians 
hampered by lack of adequate language training. 
Each language forms a separate list. Grouped in 
alphabetical order are the French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, and Spanish lists. The lesser used lan- 
guages—Dano-Norwegian, Dutch, and Swedish— 
form a second group. 
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L. A. NOTES 


Edited by M. Alice Dunlap 


State Aid Summary 


A revision of the mimeographed summary, State 
Aid for Public Libraries, was issued in March by 
the A.L.A. Public Library Executive Office. It in- 
dicates the appropriation each state received for 
1947-1949 in cor.parison with the previous bien- 
nium. Copies have been sent to each state library 
extension agency, and a limited number are avail- 
able free upon request. Address A.L.A. Public 
Library Executive Office, 50 East Huron, Chicago 
11, 


Sponsor Exhibit 


The Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career sponsored an exhibit in Chicago at the an- 
nual conference of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, April 18-21. Librarians from the 
Chicago area covered a schedule at the exhibit 
booth from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. each day. Materia! 
sent in quantity by state and national library asso- 
ciations, library schools, and libraries was distrib 
uted to visitors. 


S.O.R.T. 


The annual business meeting of the A.L.A. Staff 
Organizations Round Table will be held at the 
Far West A.L.A. Regional Conference in Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, August 22-25. 


A.T.L.A. Conference 


The annual conference of the American Theo- 
logical Library Association will be held June 20-21 
on the Chicago Theological Seminary campus. 


Newbery and Caldecott Bookmarks 


Colored bookmarks, 3” x 8”, with illustrations 
from the 1949 A.L.A. Newbery and Caldecott 
Award book winners, are available in quantities of 
500 or more from the Library Division, Sturgis 
Printing Company, Box 329, Sturgis, Michigan. 
With library imprint, 500 for $5; without imprint, 
500 for $4. 

Ss 8 


Toward Understanding 


The American Library Association has announced 
a $20,000 two-year grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for an International Youth Library in 
Munich, whose objectives will be to establish a 
library of children’s books from many countries 
and to illustrate the contribution such a library can 
make toward better international understanding. 
Selected children’s books in many languages will 
be brought together in a building already donated 
by the Bavarian government. These will be used 
by children and young people in Munich and also 
by adults interested in youth. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Printed Cards for Older Titles 


| hp since WILSON CARDS have been printed 
we have been repeatedly asked: “When will 
cards be made for older titles?” In January 1948 
further pressure came in the form of the committee 
of the American Association of School Librarians, 
which discussed with Mr. Wilson the possibility of 
cataloging older titles. In June 1948 Mr. Wilson 
agreed to comply with the request and, as a result 
of this conference, details were worked out with 
the committee’s consent and cooperation. 


By summer 1949 we shall have made available 
about 750 sets of cards in addition to our weekly 
quota of newer titles. The decisions arrived at 
and approved by the committee are as follows: 


All starred titles in the CHILDREN’S CAT- 
ALOG and the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, for which printed 
cards have not been avialable, will be so cata- 
loged. 


For books which have passed through many 
different editions and which are considered 
“classics,” a form called “brief cataloging” 
evolved. This brevity is limited to the author 
and title only, omitting publisher, date, and col- 
lation, but with ample space for theiz ‘nsertion if 
libraries wish. All the customary information 
i.e., the notes, classification, and subject headings 
are supplied. 


In the 1946-1948 and monthly check lists appear 
the sets we have printed to date. The committee's 
cooperation in fostering this project, which makes 
available to other school libraries more time-saving 
devices in cataloging, is keenly appreciated. 


Men Who Shaped Latin America 


LATIN AMERICAN LEADERS follows MAK- 
ERS OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Both were written by Harold E. Davis, whose pic- 
tures of the Latin American scene are drawn from 
his on-the-spot observations. Dr. Davis has taught 
Latin American history in the Biarritz American 
University of France, has been a coordinator of in- 
ter-American affairs, and has written for many 
journals. He is now a professor of history in the 
American University in Washington. 

Sixteen “leaders” are the subject of biographical 
sketches in the new book. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Uruguay 
were their homes, although their influence was felt 
beyond the boundaries of their own countries. Most 
of them were most influential in the great period of 
change in the nineteenth century. Nine are listed 
as political leaders and seven as leaders of thought. 

Dr. Davis’ comments on the differences between 
the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon outlook and tem- 
perament are particularly illuminating. The book 
is an excellent biographical reference tool for all 
libraries. 
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The Reference Shelf 


SHOULD THE COMMUNIST PARTY BE 
OUTLAWED? This question, which is the title of 
the last book in the current (Volume 20) Reference 
Shelf, is one of great interest to all. The authorities 
don’t agree and the book presents their most logi- 
cal arguments. It is scheduled for June publication, 
when five titles will be available in the current vol- 
ume ($4.25 the set). They are: THE DILEMMA 
OF POSTWAR GERMANY, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1947-1948, FED- 
ERAL WORLD GOVERNMENT, FEDERAL IN.- 
FORMATION CONTROLS IN PEACETIME, 
and, of course, SHOULD THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY BE OUTLAWED? 

Compilation has been started on four titles in 
the forthcoming volume (6 books for $7). INFLA- 
TION: ITS CAUSES AND CURES is scheduled 
for late June and EQUALITY IN AMERICA: 
THE ISSUE OF MINORITY RIGHTS, in July. 
The book for the new N.U.E.A. question on direct 
election of the President, will be available in 
September and REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1948-1949 will follow in October. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Davis, Harold E. LATIN AMERICAN LEAD- 
ERS, $2.50 


PRINTED CATALOG CARDS. 8c per set; sheets 


of 25 coupons, $2; annual subscription 
$64 


REFERENCE SHELF. Subscription price: Vol- 
ume 20 1947-1948, 5 books $4.25, $1.50 
each; Volume 21 1948-1950, 6 books 
for $7, $1.75 each 











Visitors 


During April The H. W. Wilson Company was 
host to: 

Alice D. Rider, acting director of the Department 
of Library Education of the State Teachers College, 
at Geneseo, New York, who brought thirty-five 
students. 

Dean Wayne Shirley, of Pratt Institute Library 
School, and twenty-three students. 

Helen A. Ganser of the State Teachers College 
at Millersville, Pennsylvania, with nine library 
school students. 

Paul H. Bixler, librarian of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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Virginia Shaver, librarian of the Wellington C. 
Mepham High School of Bellmore, New York, and 
twelve of her library club members. 

Elizabeth Tyler, librarian of the Birch Walthen 
School, New York City, and five library club mem- 
bers. 

Barbara Sale, of the Master Catalog Section of 
the National Film Board, Ottawa, Canada. 

Dorothy Collier, a student at Western Reserve 
Library School in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Forrest F. Drummond, assistant librarian of the 
Bar Association of New York and chairman of the 
Committee on the Index to Legal Periodicals of the 
Association of Law Libraries. 

Werner Mevison from Bremen and the Misses 
Schmeer and Baruch from Munich and Bavaria 
respectively. 


Comments 


Many pleasant things are being said of the 
WILSON CATALOG CARDS. A school librar- 
ian from Virginia writes, “In setting up a new 
library one of the first things we must do after 
securing the books is to begin thinking of a catalog. 
It has been found that your PRINTED CARDS 
are one of the quickest and surest ways to have a 
complete catalog.” And a supervisor from Ten- 
nessee writes that the CARDS help relieve the in- 
dividual librarian from the hopeless welter of ac- 
cumulated cataloging and give her more time for 
her daily responsibilities. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 803) 
book being primarily a dictionary of living names. 
It is a most useful and interesting dictionary. 

Encyclopedia of Criminology® brings together 
the divergent points of view of specialists in the 
field of psychiatry, psychology, medicine, anthro- 
pology, sociology, law, history, penology, religion, 
and philosophy, as they relate to the subject of 
criminology. Entries are in the main of a long 
essay type, with an index to these under smaller 
topics. All are signed and have added bibliog- 
raphy. The style of writing varies with the in- 
dividual contributor, some being highly technical, 
some popular. Though some directory information 
is included, e.g., under organizations, and some 
statistics appear, the volume in the main is com- 
posed of general commentary which will be useful 
to the student of sociology as well as to prison of- 
ficials. 

Regional Research Cooperation ° will interest li- 
brarians because of its delineation of procedures 
used in carrying through a five-state research proj- 
ect in the social sciences. Since these are not well 
known, this volume is a guide to better research 
methods. 

Year 1948” looks much like Life magazine in 
format and is almost entirely made up of pictures 
of the vear, and as such may prove a valuable visual 
aid in the study of contemporary society. In ar- 
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rangement of material it resembles the picture 
magazine, with sections on the United States,_on 
foreign countries, building, music, art, medicine, 
and dozens of other subjects, each accompanied by 
running text. The fact that it is a beautiful job of 
printing and that it is well indexed under names 
of persons appearing in the various photographs, 
adds to its reference use. 

For small libraries, the profusely illustrated 
pamphlet on The United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies” should prove an attractive and 
easily understood source. It is designed especially 
for use in schools and certain types of adult study 


groups. 
Ss 8 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 805) 
MacDonaLp, Betty. The Plague and 1. Lip- 


pincott 

NosBLeE, HOo.iister. Woman with a Sword. 
Doubleday 

SKINNER, CORNELIA. Family Circle. Houghton 


WARFIELD, FRANCES. Cotton in My Ears. Viking 
For Profit 


CROUSE, WILLIAM H. 
McGraw 

DALY, SHEILA J. Party Fun. Dodd 

DUNLAP, ORRIN E. Understanding Television 
Greenberg 

FENWICK, MILLICENT. Vogue's Book of Etiquette. 
Simon and Schuster 

HEAL, EpitH. Teen-Age Manual. 
Schuster 

JONATHAN, Norton H. Guide Book for the 
Young Man About Town. Winston 

LENT, HENRY B. “I Work on a Newspaper.” 
Macmillan 


Understanding Science 


Simon and 


LEYSON, BuRR W. Fighting Crime. Dutton 
LOVEJOY, CLARENCE E. Complete Guide to 
American Colleges and Universities. Simon and 


Schuster 


RATCLIFF, JOHN D., ed. 
1948. Doubleday 


SLONIMSKY, NICOLAS. 


Science Yearbook of 


A Thing or Two about 


Music. Allen 
SORENSON, HERBERT. Psychology for Living 
McGraw 


SWEZEY, KENNETH M. After-Dinner Science 
Whittlesey 


Down in Front! 


COHANE, TIM. Gridiron Grenadiers. Putnam 
HALL, ANDREW. Like Father, Like Fun. Dodd 
FELSEN, HENRY G. Bertie Takes Care. Dutton 
Louis, Joz. How to Box. McKay 

O’RourKE, FRANK. Flashing Spikes. Barnes 
ROBERTS, HowarRD. The Big Nine. Putnam 
ROBINSON, JOHN R. Jackie Robinson. Greenberg 


STERN, WILLIAM. Favorite Football Stories. 
Doubleday 


TUNIS, JOHN R. Highpockets. Morrow 
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A.L.A., Aptitude test, 461; Book- 
marks (Newbery and Caldecott) 
806 ; Committee = Projected Books, 
program, org me Be ——_ 
ter, 204, 
ceives Ky ‘nie Legislative sate 
ual, 335; Letter "Award, 87, 206; 
Library Bill of Rights, 20; Library 
Demonstration Bill introduced, 461; 
Lippincott Award, 87; Membership 
Campaign, 206; Mountain-Plains 
Library Association, 334; New ad- 
dresses, 734; New Mexico Survey, 
396; A.L.A. Notes (Post) 87, 204, 
267, 334, (Dunlap) 396, 461, 574, 
636, 734, 806; Oberly Memorial 
Award, rules of competition, 734; 
Placement service suspended, 87: 
Publications, 806; Putnam Honor 
Award, 806; Recruiting award, 88; 
Recruitin leaflet, 267; Reorganiza- 
tion of Tecodenitien, 574; Rocke- 
feller Grant, 87, 334, 806; Scrap- 
books available, 267 ; State Aid Sum- 
mary, 806; UNESCO fellowship, 
267; Washington office, 574 

Addison, E. G. obit. 410 

Adult education, Adult Education in 
Evening High Schools (Peterson) 
436; The Live Long and Like It Club 
(Long and Lucioli) 301; Never Too 
Old to Learn (Dotson) 64 

Agat, E. C. C. See Chilton, E. C. 

Aita, Vincent, “obit. 282 

Akron, Ohio, Public Library, Activi- 
ties Planning Committee, Book Week 
project, 184 

Alabama, Future Librarians of (Wal- 
drop) 690 

Alessios, A. B. Library Work with 
the Blind, 369 

Alice in Wonderland manuscript to 
British Museum, 344 

American Book of Days, note, 397 

American Composers Today, note, 735 

American Paintings, Index to Repro- 
ductions of (Monro) ann. 268 

Anderson, B. McA. obit. 474 

Anderson, I. W. P. obit. 346 

Andrews, R. M. The Library's Re- 
sponsibility for Better Human Rela- 
tions, 133 


Angell, . obit. 650 
Angus, Ber obit. 106 
Anttonen, E. Children and Books— 


A Happy Fusion, 165 

Armonk, N.Y., North Castle Free Li- 
brary, artists exhibit, 532 

Armstrong, Mary, Documents Please 
Fort Wayne Patrons, 319 

Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary, vacation ~e club, 721 

Atherton, G. F. H. cbit. 10 

Atkinson, ain on Soviet, 648 

Atlanta, ’Ga., Carnegie Library, pub- 
licity’ project, 552 

Atlanta, Ga., Christ the King School, 
ublicity project, 561 

Atlanta, Ga., University Library, re- 
organization, 293 

Audio-visual education, am and art 
programs correlated, 

Audio-Visual paren > Audio-Visual 
Materials in the Library (MacBean) 
697; Cataloging Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials (Paine) 699; Simple Catalog- 
ing of Audio- Visual Materials ivan 
Oesen) 251 

Austin, G. obit. 251 

Australian ookplates (Croll), 

Autograph party, 538 

Awards, American Academy of Arts 
and ‘Letters, 344; Beveridge Me- 
morial Fellowship, 408; Bollingen 
Prize 1948, 584; Book Manufactur- 
ers Institute, Gutenberg Award, 744; 
Boys’ Club of America Junior Book 
Awards, 648; Caldecott Award, 


By Frances J, Wallace 


Awards (Continued) 
pad: Carey-Thomas Award 1948, 
Children’s Book Committee of 
Chika Study Association, 648; Com- 
monwealth Club of California 1947, 
8; Denyse Clarouin Award, 410; 
Ellery —. Mystery Magazine- 
Little, rown, 408; Friends of 
American Writers, "648; George 
Washington Carver Award, 1949, 
472; Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation Awards, 744; Harriet Monroe 
Poetry Award, 8; Houghton Mifflin 
Literar Fellowship for 1948, 744; 
John Burroughs Medal 1949, 648; 
Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
Award, 280; Lewis and Clark 
Northwest Award, 8; Loubat prize, 
8; Louisiana Award, 744; National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, new 
members, 584; New York University 
Society of Libraries Award, 744; 
Newbery, 584; Newspaper Guild 
of New York Page One Awards, 
648; Nobel prize, literature, 344; 
Oberly Memorial Award, rules, 599; 
Ohioana Awards for 1947, 280; 
Prix Théophraste Renaudot 1948, 
648; Pulitzer Prizes, 746; Saturday 
Review of Literature Prize, 410; 
Shelley Memorial Award 1948, 744; 
Southern Authors Award, 1948. 
584; a4 Times {London} gold 
medal, 472; Texas Institute of Let- 
ters, 344; Thomas Jefferson Prizes 
for ‘the Advancement of Democracy, 
1948, 584; Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, 408 ; Young Readers’ Choice 
Award, 344 
Ayres, H. M. obit. 346 


Baillie-Saunders, Margaret, obit. 746 

Baker, F. T. obit. 586 

Baker, N. B. Bernice Kelly Harris, 
348; Constance Savery, 222; Earl 
Schenck — 590 ; rid Lamonte 
Meadowcroft, 478 ; Phyllis A. Whit- 


ney, 110 

Ball, A. M. Compounding in the Eng- 
lish Language, note, 206 

Beard, C. A. obit. 218 

Becker, M. L. biog. note, 648 

Benda, W. T. obit. 346 

Benedict, Ruth, obit. 231 

Berdan, J. M. obit. 746 

Bernanos, Georges, obit. 10 

Bernays, E. L. The Library as a 
Leader in Modern Democracy, 434 

Best Books of the Decade, note, 89 

Bible Society, American, bookmarks, 

45 


Bibliographic Index, note, 206, 268 

Bibliographies, Best Books of 1948 for 
high school readers, 805; Books on 
Minority Groups for High Schools 
(Jackman) 702; For Information on 
Life Insurance (Ferguson) 200; 
Radio (McCracken) 508; Recruiting 
(Brooks) 789; Recruiting for Li- 
brarianship (Grimes) 790; Refer- 
ences for an Untrained Librarian 
(Hanley) 712; Twentieth Century 
Fiction for Senior High Schools, 
635; UNESCO Book List for Boys 
and Girls, selections from, 203 

Biddle, A. J. D. obit. 10 

Binkley, F. W. Masque of Tomes: or 
Boy’Gets Book, 66 

Biographical sketches with portraits 
Burton, Jean, 12 
Cary, Joyce, 476 
Crispin, Edmund (R. B. Mont- 

gomery) 750 

De la Torre, Lillian, 350 
Downey, Fairfax, 652 
Farley, Walter, 412 
Fisher, M. F. K. 284 
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Biographical Sketches (Continued) 
Fox, Genevieve, 654 
Freund, Philip, 220 
Harris, B. K. 348 
Holberg, R. L. 588 
Johnson, P. H. 108 
Meadowcroft, E. L. 478 
Miers, E. S. 590 
Millar, George, 748 
Niggli, — 414 
Savery, Constance, 222 
satiny A. 4 286 
hituey, P. A. 110 
Winslow, A. G. 14 
Biography Index, note, 205 
Black, George. obit, 218 
Blanshard articles, comment, 
Blind, Library Work with ee (Ales- 
sios) 369 
Bloch, Camille, obit. 586 
Bloom, Sol, obit. 650 
Bloomfield, N.J., Free Public Library, 
Youth Week, 5 
Blumenfeld, R. D. obit. 10 
Bolton, Isabel, biog. note, 648 
Book balloting, 568 
Book character costumes, 185 
Book collecting course, 192 
Book covers, cellophane, 258 
Book drive, 546 
Book evaluators, 266 
Book fair, 
Book festival 553 
fines and recovery, 258 
Book house, 188 
Book jacket display, 184 
Book projectors, 534, 535 
Book repair, Recovery Program for 
Disabled Books (Garton) 255 
Book Review Digest, note, 89 
Book selection, Concern with the Pres- 
ent: Are Books Meeting This Need? 
(Groves) 671; Book Selection, The 
Dynamics of (Class of 1949, Pratt 
Institute Library School) 683 
Book title puzzle, 711 
Book ba ‘' Sleuthing for (Samuel- 
son) 
Book week in Turkey, 559 
Book Week Suggestions, 184 
* Booklists, Books and Young People in 
Today’s World, 573; On human re- 
lations, 460 
Bookmobile service to shut-i ins, 780 
Bookplates, Australian (Croll) 53 
~~; prevention of loss and theft, 


Boots Abroad, \etter on, 228 

Books and reading, Banquets in Books 
(Kessler) 446; Concern with the 
Present: Are Books Meeting This 
Need? (Groves) 671; Let’s Read 
This Summer (Vacation readin 
projects) 715-723; Looking Forwar 
from Yesterday (Dover) 438; San 
oaquin Vision (Powell) 161; A 

own Meeting on Books (Foster) 

445; Never Too Old to Learn (Dot- 
son) 64; Trends in Reading: In 
Senior High School (DeAngelo) 
675, In Junior High School (Vro- 
man) 678, In ementess School 
(Maar) 680 

Booth, M. B. obit. 106 

sos. Tancred, obit. 218 

Borer, E. Japanese Marvel at Osaka 
Library Exhibtt, 310 

Bostdorff, Lucille, I Was a Public Li- 
brary Book, 254. 

Boston, Mass., Public Library Profes- 
sional Staff Association, Public rela- 
tions institute, 528 

Boston, Mass., Public Library, South 
Boston Branch, publicity project, 561 

Boswell archives, 344 

Bowen, Elizabeth, biog. note, 648 

Bradford, R. W. W. obit. 346 
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Braley, Berton, The Indispensable You 
(poem) 567 ‘ 
Brande, Dorothea (Mrs. S. B. Collins) 

obit. 41 


0 

Bray, F. C. obit. 650 

Breckinridge, S. P. obit. 10 

Bridge, Ann, biog. note, 744 

Briffault, R. S. obit. 410 

British Museum Library, The (Es- 
daile), ann. 269 . 

British Museum receives Alice in 
Wonderland manuscript, 344 

Brogan, D. W. see note, 8 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Public Library, Schol- 
arship Fund Drive, 83 

Brooklyn, N.Y., St. Agnes Seminary, 
on library instruction, 256 ‘ 

Brooks, A. R. Developing Recruiting 
Materials, 786 

Brown, Alice, obit. 10 

Brown, T. G. Let Others Advertise 
You, 518; Scholarship Fund Drive, 
83; To H. W. Wilson on His Fifti- 
eth Anniversary (poem) 270; We 
Love "Em! (poem) 779 

Browne, Lewis, obit. 474 

Brownson, C, L. obit. 231 

Bryan, ~~ a % obit. 218 

Buchanan, . B. The Crow’s Nest, 
192, 325, 565, 724, 798 

Buchanan, Mich., High School, Stor- 
ing museum objects, 82; Wheel 
files, 194 

Bulletin boards, A Bulletin on Bulle- 
tin Boards (Coakley) 524; Clipping 
suggestion for, 660; Library Display 
Too Has That “New Look’’ (Coop- 
er) 522; Receipes for Bulletin Board 
Dressing (Gennaro) 525 

Burnett, E. C. obit. 474 

Burnham, E. W. A Garden Grows in 
the Slums, 312 

Burrows, Susan, Round-Up Room, 175 

Burton, Jean, biog. sketch, por, 12 

Butterfield, Margaret, biog. note, 463 


Cabot, W. B. obit. 474 

Caldwell, Erskine, books banned, 104, 
book ban rescinded, 292 

Cambridge, Elizabeth (Mrs. G. M. 
Hodges) obit. 650 

Campbell, Sir Malcolm, obit. 474 

Carnovsky, Leon, Trends in Profes- 
sional Education for Librarianship, 


376 

Cartoons, The Chelifers ex Libris, 79, 
197, 261, 329, 383, 455, 569, 630, 
726, 801 

Cary, Joyce, biog. sketch, por, 476 

Catalog cards (Wilson) note, 336, 807 

Catalog of Reprints in Series, note, 
398, 575 

Comiogieg, Cataloging Audio-Visual 
Materials (Paine) 699; The Oppor- 
tunity of the Cataloger (Tauber)* 
626; “Reapers of Thistles and the 
Wind’ (Shaw) 246; Satisfaction in 
Cataloging (Herrick) 249; Simple 
Cataloging of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials (von Oesen) 251; Some of My 
Best Friends Are Catalogers (Kehl) 
. 


Censorship, Erskine Caldwell’s novels 
banned, 104, ban lifted, 292; Na- 
tion, banning of, 8, 20; Oliver Twist 
banned, 280; Public Library Cen- 
sorship?—No! (Flues) 56; Sartre 
works banned, 280; Stop censorship 
(letter) F. G. Melcher, 117 

Census publications, 294 

Charlotte, N. C., Public Library, book 
cover plan, 258 

Chase, W. B. obit. 106 

Chelifers ex Libris, The (Simpson ) 
79, 197, 261, 329, 383, 455, 569, 
630, 726, 801 

Cheney, Frances, Current Reference 
Books, 80, 198, 262, 330, 392, 456, 
570, 632, 728, 802 

Chicago, Ill., Public Library, C. B. 
Roden resigns, 116; Housing exhi- 
bit, 528; Albany Park Branch. Pub- 
licity project, 530; Austin X<ianch, 
ceiling projectors, 534; Chicago 
Lawn Branch, Youth Week celebra- 
tion, 537; Douglas Branch, Jewish 
Book Week, 554; Lake View Branch, 
publicity project, 538; Legler Re- 
gional Branch, publicity project, 
533; Northtown Branch, newspaper 
=, 568; Toman Branch, pub- 
icity project, 537 


Cicago, Lll., University of Chicago 

Graduate Library School, grant for 
ks courses, 357 

Chicago, !ll., University of Illinois Li- 
brary, report, 118 

Child, C. G. cbit. 231 

Children, For Mothers of Preschool 
(Summers) 623 

Children’s libraries, Children and 
Books—A Happy Fusion (Ant- 
tonen) 165; A Garden Grows in the 
Slums (Burnham) 312; ‘‘Let’s Keep 
Busy”’ _——) 710; Paul Bun- 
yan Visits the Library (Rose) 182 

Chilton, E. C. obit. 586 

Christmas, Christmas display sugges- 
tions, 327 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Oakley Branch Li- 
brary, library day celebration, 186 

Circulation, Half a Dozen Ways to 
Increase Your (Miller) 72 

Clarke, Edwin, obit. 231 

Clerical Aides, Training (Melum) 692 

Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library, fifti- 
eth anniversary, 542 

Cleveland, Ohio, Trade School, pub- 
licity project, 540 

Club programs, 558 

Coakley, Letha, A Bulletin on Bulletin 
Boards, 524 

Cochran, Marjorie, Building a Record 
Collection in a Small Library, 73 

Colfax, Wash., Whitman County Pub- 
lic Library, Friendship train reading 
club, 716 

College libraries, A College Desk As- 
sistant Looks at Her Job (McLane) 
30€; Library Orientation Programs 
in American Teachers Colleges 
(Erickson) 62; Look, Listen, and 
Use (Parsons and Tate) 59; Student 
Libraries (Sharpe) 70 

Collins, Mrs. S. B. see Brande, D. 

Columbus, Ohio, Public Library, Clin- 
tonville Branch, community Book 
Week, 188 

Comics, Dr. Paul Witty on, 8; Lists 
of, 661; magazine in competition to, 
408; Talking Shop (Loizeaux) 257 

Comics, Competing with the (Jones) 
782 


Community Analysis (Jeffers) 516 

Compounding in tae English Language 
(Ball), note, 206 

Compton, A. D. obit. 474 

Concord, N.H., Public Library, fish- 
ing book club, 722 ; 

Concord Tenn., Farragut High 
School, mathematics dake, 458 
Conferences, A Planning Conference 

in Georgia (Coston) 380 
Connell, S. McL. Publicity for a Hos- 
pital Library, 520 
Coolidge, Coit, A Traveling Branch, 
5 


61 

Coolidge, E. L. obit. 746 

Cooper, E. W. Library Display Too 

as That ‘‘New Look,’’ 522 

Coston, Eunice, A Planning Confer- 
ence in Georgia, 380 

Council National Library Associations, 
committee personnel, 661 

County libraries, “‘Useless Each with- 
out the Other’’ (Rutherford) 313; 
See also For Extension Librarians 

Cranford, N.J., Free Public Library, 
Book Jacket display, 184; procedure 
for fines, 458 

Crispin, Edmund (R. B. Montgom- 
ery), biog. sketch, por, 750 

Croll, R. H. Australian Bookplates, 
53 


Crow's West, The (Buchanan) 192, 
325, 565, 724, 798 
Cumulative Book Index, note on con- 
tinuing as world list, 269 
Current Biography, note, 89, 638; 735 
Current Reference Books (Cheney) 80, 
198, 262, 330, 392, 456, 570, 632, 
728, 802 
Current Reference Books, reviews 
Adshead and Duff, An Inheritance 
of Poetry, 392 
Alden, Jasper, and Waterman, Bib- 
liography of Critical and Biogra- 
phical References for the Study of 
Contemporary French Literature, 


728 
Ambrose, Baillet-Lover’s Companion, 
2 


Current Reference Books (Continued) 
American Council on Education, 
American Junior Colleges, 80 

Asch, The Story of Plants, 198 

Auden, The Portable Greek Reader, 
392 

a | Treasury of Jewish Folk- 
ore, 

Aymar, A Treasury of Sea Stories, 


72 

Bang and Rode, Open Sandwiches 
and Cold Lunches, 632 

Bartlett, Familiar Quotations, 570 

pose A Literary History of Eng- 
land, 

Benét, The Reader's Encyclopedia, 


330 
Bennett, The Chemical Formulary, 


198 

Biancolli, The Book of Great Con- 
versations, 570 

Book of the States, 1948-1949, 80 

Boykin, This Way, Please, 456 

Branham and Kutash, Encyclopedia 

of Criminology, 802 

Breland, Amimal Facts and Falla- 
cies, 330 

Brown, The Amateur Naturalist’ s 
Handbook, 392 

Brown, Historical Geography of the 
United States, 262 

Brumme, Contemporary American 
Sculpture, 456 

Buros, The Third Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook, 632 

Camp, The Hunier's Encyclopedia, 
26 


2 
Campbell, Knight, and Smith, A 
Student's Guide on How to Use 
the Library, 392 
Castillo and Bond, The University 
of Chicago Spanish Dictionary, 


570 
Chambers Mineralogical Dictionary, 
8 


Chambers, The Little Golden Book 
of Words, 632 

—_ The Boy's Book of Rifles, 
32 


Chicago University, Inventory of Re- 
search in Racial and Cultural Re- 
lations, 392 

Chujoy, Dance Encyclopedia, 802 

Clark, Animals Alive, 80 

Clark, The Rural Press and the Neu 
South, 392 

Clark, The Southern Country Editor, 


392 

Cohen and Drabkin, A Source Book 
in Great Science, 802 

Commager, Te St. Nicholas An- 
thology, 392 

Committee on College Reading, A 
Guide to Good Reading, 570 

Coulter, Travels in the Confederate 
States, a Bibliography, 80 

Cowie, The Rise of the American 
Novel, 570 

Crouch and Zetler, A Guide to Tech- 
nical Writing, 262 

Dalton, Sources of Engineering In- 
formation, 330 

Dargan, Guide to American Biog- 
raphy. Part I. From 1607 to 
1815, 80 

cae. The Book of Costume, 


DeKnight, A Date with a Dish, 198 

deLys, A Treasury of American 
Superstitions, 262 

—- of Guided Missile Terms, 
7 


Diringer, The Alphabet, 262 
ane, Searching for Your Ances- 
tors, 198 

Doane, A Small Child's Book of 
Verse, 570 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
-- hpaee Universities, 1947-1948, 


Douglas, The American Book of 
Days, 570 

Duggan and others, The Folk Dance 
Library, 570 

Durlacher, Honor Your Partner, 632 

Eberlein and Ramsdell, The Practi- 
cal Book of Chinaware, 262 

Economics Almanac for 1949, 728 

Eisenberg and Krasno, A Guide to 
Children’s Records, 262 

Elliott, Film and Education, 570 
































Current Reference Books (Continued) Current Reference Books a maga 


Erickson, A Practical Handbook for 
School Counselors, 570 

Evans, A Guide to Rare Books, 570 

Gable, Complete Introduction to 
Photography, 392 

Gannett, American Names, 80 

Garrity, New Irish Poets, 632 

= Hardy, Garden Flowers, 


Gerould, A Guide to Trollope, 198 

Griffia, Catifed Bibliography on 
Geriatrics and the Care of the 
Aged, 330 


Gross, European Ideologies, 330 
Gudde California Place Names, 802 
Hall, The Record Book, 80 

Hall’ and Ebner, Recipes by Request, 


198 
Hart, The Oxford Compamon to 
American Literature, 570 
Hausman, Beginner's Guide to Wild 
Flowers, 80 
Hay, Cyclopedia of Magic, 632 
Hayes, My Songs, 392 
Heal, Edith, Teen-Age Manual, 456 
Hennessey and — Encyclopedia 
of Home Care and Repair, 198 
Henry, An Approved History of the 
Olympic Games, 198 
Hoffsommer, Regional Research Co- 
operation, 802 
Hook and Gaver, The 
Paper, 632 
Hooper, Makers of Mathematics, 198 
Horowitz, A Treasury of Parties for 
Beys and Girls, 632 
Horowitz, A Teasury of Parties for 
Little Children, 632 
Horton, Ripley, and Schnapper, Dic- 
tionary of Modern Economics, 33¢ 
Howard, The World's Great Operas, 
8 


Research 


19 
Hutcheson, 
Piano, 198 
Iowa State College Library, Basic 
Books and Periodicals in Home 
Economics, 802 
Ireland, Local Indexes in American 
Libraries, 
udson, Let's Go to Colombia, 632 
inz and Riley, Exploring Art, 80 
oo Television Encyclopedia, 


The Literature of the 


198 

Kimball and Venturi, Great Paint- 
ings in America, 262 

Kirkell and Schaffnit, Partners All— 

Places All!, 632 

Knight, Dictionary of Genetics, 

Laird, Laird’s Promptory, 456 

Lambert, Menus and Recipes for the 
Discriminating Hostess, 632 

Langer, An Encyclopedia of World 

History, 570 

Lee and Bolender, 
nishings, 632 
ming and Gleeson, Complete 
Book of Showers and Engagement 
Parties, 80 

Lindgren, The Art of the Film, 570 

Lyle and Trumper, “eye List of 
a or the College Li- 
brary, 5 

McClintock. The Nobel Prize Treas- 
ury, 8 

Mersand, The 
since 1930, 728 

nares Picture Book of the Weather, 
92 


728 


Fashions in Fur- 


American Drama 


Milhollen and Kaplan, Presidents on 
Parade, 80 

Monro, Index to Reproductions of 
American Paintings, 728 

Moore, A Child's First Picture Dic- 
tionary, 392 

Morris, Boy’ s Book of Snakes, 456 

Morrison, Masterpieces of Religious 
Verse, 330 

Motion Pictures and Books, 1947, 80 

Neider, Short Novels of the Masters, 


6 

, The Book of Musical Docu- 
ments, 570 

Nicoll, Shakespeare Survey, 456 

O'Connell, The Victor Book of Sym- 
phonies, 632 


ah ogg Ferms of Modern Fic- 
tion, 
Oftedshl 4» Jacobs, My First Dic- 


tionary, 2 


262 
Onis, The Golden Land, 802 


Junior Encyclopedia, Vol. 
1, Mankind, 802 

Palmer, Fieldbook of Natural His- 
tory, 728 

Park, Making Friends with Birds, 
56 


4 
Parmalee, A Guidebook to the Bible, 
456 


Peach and Krause, Basic Data of the 
American Economy, 32 

Pellegrini, The Unprcindiced Palate, 
632 


Peterson, Flower Arrangements, 632 
Pocket Libretto Library, The, 456 
Pope, Antoinette Pope School Cook- 
Pook 392 
Pope, Uphelstering Home Furniture, 
Mechanics Photo Hand- 
ook, 570 
The 
Proust, 392 
Rexroth, The New British Poets, 728 
Rochedieu, ae a by of French 
Translations nglish Works, 


570 
Rodgers and Rankin, New York, the 
orld’s Capital City, 262 
Rosenthal and Ratzka, y~ Story of 
Modern Applied Art, 


Maxims of Marcel 


Rowse, The Use of 18 Ny © 530 
—— Society Scientific nformation 
and Papers 


Sonference, hee 

Submitted, 21 June-2 July 1948, 

802 

Savord, American Agencies Inter- 
ested in International Affairs, 632 

Schnapper, What's Doing in 1949, 


728 

Schorer, Miles, and McKenzie, Criti- 
cism, 262 : 

Seaver, Pageant of American Humor, 
6 


Shapiro, A Bibliography of Modern 
Prosody, 632 
Shea, The Army Wife, 198 


Simpson and Taylor, The Frozen 
Food Cook Book, 728 

Skillin, Gay, and Others, Words 
into Type, 392 

Smith, The Book of Canadian 
Poetry, 456 


Smith, The Oxford Dictionary of 
English Proverbs, 57 

Smith and Riddick, Congress in Ac- 
tion, 728 

Southern Humanities Conference, 
Humanistics Scholarship in the 
South, 728 

Sobel, The Theatre Handbook and 
Digest of Plays, 330 

Spaeth, A History of Popular Music 
in America, 330 

Special Libraries Association Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Group, 
Public Administration Libraries: 
a Manual of Practice, 728 

Spiller and others, Literary History 
of the United States, 262, 456 

Stallman, Coeere and Essays in 
Criticism, 1920- 1948, 802 

Stevens, Young People’s 
Famous Warships, 728 

Stevenson, The Home Book of Prov- 
erbs, 456 

Stokes, English Place-Names, 632 

Swain, The Insect Guide, 80 

Taylor, Taylor's Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, 728 

Thompson, Plenty of People, 330 

Titmuss, A Concise Encyclopedia of 
World Timbers, 802 

Traveller's Illustrated Guide, 
erland, 456 

Tuomey, Funk and Wagnalls Home 
Maintenance Handbook, 198 

Ulrich, Chamber Music, 198 

United Nations, A Survey of the 
Economic Situation and Prospects 
of Europe, 392 

United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information, How nh gd 
Work Together: the United 
tions and the Specialized Agen- 
cies, 802 

United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, Yearbook of 
Food and Agricultural Statistics, 
570 


Book of 


Switz- 


Current Reference Books (Continued) 
United States in World Affairs, The, 


456 
Untermeyer, An Anthology of the 
New ngland Poets from Colonial 


Times to the Present Day, 198 
Vogue's Book of Etiquette, 570 
Wagenknecht, A — Book of 

Yuletide Tales, 

a New "Collegiate Diction- 


ary, i 
wee. T. The Printers and Publishers 


of Children’s Books in New York 
City, 456 : 

Wellek a, * daaaee Theory of Lit- 
erature 


White, The. Rane? s Handbook, 198 


Withers, A Rocket in My Pocket, 
Wood, Magazines in the United 
States, 728 


World Aviation Annual, 456 

Year 1948, 802 

Zigrosser, The Book of Fine Prints, 
45 


Cushman, Jerome, Radio for the Small 
Library, 513 


Danville, N.Y., Central School, fiction 
grou ing, 259 
Dart, biog. note, 90 


Davidson, L. M. Library Lessons Can 
Be Fun, 695 

Deale, H. V. More Important than 
Your Salary, 306 

DeAngelo, R. W. Trends » Reading: 
In Senior High School, 

Dedications, Yours. Te Author 
(Grady) 321 

DeFord, M. Jean Burton, 12 

De Gennaro, = Gennaro, R. M. de 

De la Torre, Lillian, biog. sketch, por, 
350 

Delinquency, Juvenile, Effect of com- 
ics on (Talking Shop, Loizeaux) 
257; A Pamphlet List Otto) 384 
mocracy, Library as a Leader 
in Modern (Bernays) 434 

Denver, Colo., Public Library, letter 
on recruiting, 23; personnel and 
pay, 756 

Denver, ty ae ro Library School, 
Library School, 600 

Derwent, Baron, }. 9 G. H. 


Des Moines, lowa, Public Library, 
public relations project, 546 

Detroit, Mich., Public Library, pub- 
licity project, ~* 

Detroit, Mich., peal x County Li- 
brary, postcard publicity for reading 
club, 720 


Dewey anniversary, 305, 

es Difficult Child, te (puzzle) 
69 

Dilemma of Postwar Germany, 
205 

Discussion groups, Books as Spring- 
boards for Discussion (Muller) 442; 
A Town Meeting on Books (Foster) 


445 
Display. Library Display Too Has 
hat ‘‘New Look’’ (Cooper) 522 
Display for the Month, 77, 195, 264, 
332, 382, 453, 634, 730, 804 
Display letters, 292; reply (Mitten) 
598 


note 


Dixon, Flora, see Greene, A. M. jt. 
auth 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities (Trotier), 
ann. 397 

Documents Please Fort Wayne Patrons 
cnacar 319 

Donohue F. obit. 474 

Dorr, R. C. obit. 106 


Dotson, Elizabeth, Never Too Old to 
Learn, 64 

Doubleday, Nelson, obit. 474 

Douglas, G. W. American Book of 
Days, note, 397 

Dover, Cedric, Looking Forward from 
Yesterday, 438 

oaaw, Fairfax, biog. sketch, por, 

D'Osly Carte, Rupert, obit. 218 

Drukker, Hazel (Mrs. P. G. Gilmore) 
obit. 746 

Duffy, Richard, obit. 650 

Duncan, A. McK. If You Can't Draw 
a yme It,~449; reply (Grady) 





Dunlap, M. A. 


A.L.A. Notes, 396, 
461, 374, 636, 734, 806 


Duquesne, ’Pa., ‘Carnegie Free Library, 
reading club, 715 


East Norwalk, Conn., High School, 
publicity project, 547 

East Orange, N.J., Franklin Branch 
Library, Book eek activities, 187 

East St. — Ill., St. Teresa Acad- 
emy, clipping suggestion for bulle- 
tin Bon 660 

Edgar, Pellam, obit. 282 

Educational Film Guide, note, 397 

El Paso, Texas, Public Library, salary 
revision, 757 

Election forums, 82 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ cata- 
log available, 359 

England, King’s Honors List, 408 

Erickson, Walfred, Library Orientation 
Programs in American Teachers Col- 


leges, 62 . . ; 

Erie, Pa., Public Library, publicity 
project, 352 

Escondido, Calif., Public Library, va- 
cation reading roject, 722 

Everett, Wash., High School Library, 


football display, 562 
Exhibits, Exhibits Can Be Easy (Sel- 
lers) 526; Housing exhibit, 528; 
{enemas Marvel at Osaka Library 
xhibit (Borer) 310; See also Boo! 
Week Suggestions, Display for the 
Month, and Let's Read This Summer 
Exhibits, loan, 563 
Extension Librarians, For 
85, 265, 394, 572, 731 


(Schenk ) 


Faris, J. T. obit. 746 
Farley, Walter, biog. sketch, por, 412 
ee Plan, cooperative research, 


Farrell, S. J. Louisiana Demonstrates 
Library Service, 611 

Federal Information Conirols in Peace- 
time, note, 463 

Federal World Government, note, 205 

Feminist Library, Washington's (Hut- 
cheson) 450 

Fenneman, Nordica, Recollections of 
Josephine Adams Rathbone 

Ferguson, Elizabeth, For Information 
on Life Insurance, 200 

Fernandez, Oscar, obit. 106 

Ffoulkes, M. M. C. obit. 746 

Fiction grouping, 259 

Files, wheel, 194 

Film Guide, Educational, note, 397 

Filmstrip Guide, ann. 

Fines collecting, 458 

ees, M. F biog. sketch, por, 
2 


Fisher, W. A, obit. 410 
Float, see Library float 


Flues, A. G. blic Library Censor- 
ship?;—No! 56 

Folders. Books on Wheels, 572 

Footnotes, The Reader Is Warned 
(Kuchinsky) 711 

Fesugn-senguege books, clearinghouse 
or, 19 

Foster, F. M. A Town Meeting on 
Books, 445 

Fostoria, Ohio, McLean Public Li- 


brary, radio story hour, 540 

Fox nevieve, biog. sketch, por, 654 

Franck, Marga, pe, note, 369 

Franklinton, ashington Parish 
Library, sublicity project, 544 

Freeman + es W.Va.) wrong- 
ly listed, 294 

Freund, Philip, biog. sketch, por, 220 

Friendship Train reading club, 716 

Frothingham, J. P. obit. 474 


Game. Crosby, obit. 650 

Gallatin, Alberta, obit. 106 

Gannett, Ruth, biog. note, 310 

Gardiner, F. M. .obit. 218 

Gardiner, Maine, Public Library, pub- 
licity project, 551 

Garton, M. B. Recovery Program for 
Disabled Books, 255 

Gennaro, R. M. de, Recipes for Bul- 
letin Board Dressing, 525 

Georgetown, Colo., John Tomay Me- 
morial Library, 444 

Georgia, A Planning Conference in 
(Coston) 380 





Germany, library conference in, 356 

Giddings, Maj. H. A. obit. 650 

Gillette, Wyo., George Amos Me- 
morial Library, Autograph party, 


38 

Gilmore, Mrs. P. G. See Drukker, H. 

Girl Scouts, letter on, 484 

Gladstone, Sir H. S. obit. 746 

Glaspell, Susan, obit. 10 

Glendale, Calif., Public Library, pub- 
licity project, 548; Executives Asso- 
ciation, Resolution on residence re- 
quirements, 121 

Goethe anniversary, 744 

Goldberg, M. B. obit. 586 

Good Books for Children crusade in 
Morristown, N.J., 630 

Good Reading, note, 346 

Gordon, Ruth, Teen Agers Go on the 
Air, 181 

Government publications, 794 

Government publications, index ob- 
tainable, 485 

Grady, Sister M. P. Yours. . . . The 
Author, 321 

Granger, L. B. The Cause of Human 
Relations, 437 

Great Books, Looking Forward from 
Yesterday (Dover) 438; Great books 
program, 547 

Great issues, 88 

Greene, A. M. and Dixon, Flora, Miss 
Gloom’s Dream, 694 


Grimes, Abner, Recruiting for Librar- 
ianship, 790 ‘ 
Groves, E. A. Concern with the Pres- 


ent: Are Books Meeting This Need? 
671 
Gumachian, Kirkor, obit. 586 
Gwynne, Erskine, obit. 10 


Hagerstown, Md., 
ey Library, 
23 


Washington Co. 
Indian reading club, 


Hale White, Sir William, obit. 586 

Hall, H. N. obit. 650 

Halsin borg, Sweden, Public Library, 
exhibit of American libraries, 730 

Hamlet, N.C., 
reading, 718 

Handicraft window exhibit, 710 

Hanley, C. D. References for an Un- 
trained Librarian, 712 

Hargrave, T. M. P.T.A. Sponsors a 
School Library Project, 176 

Harris, B. K. biog. sketch, por, 348 


Public Library, vacation 


Harris, . C. anniversary, 408 

Harvar University, Lamont Library 
corridor, 727 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, note, 280 


Hawthorne. N.J., Public Library, book 
blurbs, 568 

Heller, J. J. obit. 231 

Hempstead, N.Y., Library, Book pro- 
jector service, 535 


Henderson, 7c M. L. Follow the 
Recipe, 7 

Hendrick, B. J. obit. 650 

Herrick, 'M. D. Satisfaction in Cata- 


loging, 249 

Hicks, Sir Seymour, obit. 746 

High Schools, Books on Minority 
Groups for (Jackman) 702 

Hinsdale, Ill., Public Library, Pub- 
licity project, 538 


Hobart, Okla, Public Library, Book 
Week book house, 188 

Hobby contest, 515 

2 ai Mrs. G. M. See Cambridge, 


Halberg, R. L. biog. sketch, por, 588 

Holly, J. F. Leipzig Visit, 616 

Holyoke, Mass., Public Library, pub- 
licity, 118 

Honolulu, Union list, 25 

yo Library, Publicity for a (Con- 
nell) 520 

House, R. T. honored, 228 

Huddleston, Martha, Teen Agers Do 
Read, 178 

Human aietions, The Cause of Human 
Relations (Granger) 437; The Li- 
brary’s Responsibility for Better Hu- 
man Relations (Andrews) 433; The 
Responsibility of the Library in 
Developing Better Human Relations 
(Spence) 435 

Hungerford, Edward, obit. 10 

Hunt, Hannah, Rockford Rounds Up 


Recreational Readers, 682 


Huntington, W.Va., Public Library, 
bookmobile service, 545 : 
Hutcheson, M. Washington's 


Feminist Library, 450 


Illustrations 
America, outline map of North 
America, 719 
Amityville, N.Y., Free en 
book character display, 26 
Arlington Heights, ort “Worth, 


Texas, High School, 
hibit "453 
Armonk, N.Y., North Castle Free 
Library, Artists exhibit, 532 
Artesia, N.M., High School Library, 
cutouts, 264 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary, map of Great Lakes, 72 
me Md., Morgan State Col- 


magazine ex- 


—_ Library, Freedom Train ex- 
it, 332 

Bind book exhibit, 453 
Birmingham, Ala., Phillips High 


School Library, Sport exhibit, 77 
Boise, Idaho, Public Library, car- 
toons with verses, 174 
Book auction, 546 
Book character display, 264 
Book character costumes, 185 
Book club Indians, 782 
Book house, 188 
Book jacket display, 193 
Book projectors, 534, 535 
Bookmarks, American Bible Society, 


245 

Bookmobile, 545 

Bookmobile folder, 544 

Booxmobile lineup, 509 

Bookplates, Australian, 53 

Boston, Mass., Public Library South 
Boston Branch, publicity window, 


Braille (hands reading) 371 
Braille typewriter, 370 


Brooklyn, N.Y., College Library, 
exhibits, 526 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Public Library, 


publicity photos, 518, 519 
Bulletin boards, 524, 525, 527 
Camden, NJ. Public Library, air 

mail exhibition, 681; teen-age 

“Cozy Corner,’’ 563 
Carousel of book characters, 562 
Cartoons, see Chelifers ex Libris 
Catalog cards for films, 700 
= Hill, N.C., University of 

rth Carolina School of Library 

Science, Book Week display, 184 
“Nort Hill, N.C., University of 

tth Carolina, Sport exhibition, 
Pe rn Tl S.C., Simonton - Elemen- 

tary School Library, 176, 177 
Chelsea, Mass., Public Library, bill- 

board publicity, 567 
Chicago, Ill., Public Library, hous- 

ing exhibit, 528; Lake View 

Branch, publicity exhibits, 538 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oakley Branch Li- 

brary, children’s book pot. 186 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library, 

Live Long and Like It Club mem- 

bers, 302, 303, 304, 305 
Cleveland, Ohio, Trade School, 

damaged books display, 540, 541 
Cohasset, Mass., Pratt Memorial Li- 

brary, murals, 779 
Colfax, Wash., Whitman County 

Public Library, Friendship train 

reading club, 716 
Concord, N.H., = Library, fish- 

ing for book s, 

Cranford, N.J., Free Public Library, 

cutouts, 195 
Cumberland, Md., 

School Library, 
Cutouts, 195, 264 
Denver, Colo., University of Den- 

ver, research poster, 195 
Discussion groups, 536, 537 


Alleghany High 
jacket letters, 634 


Dolgeville, N.Y., Central School, 
stork poster, 804 
Douglas, Ariz., High School, bunny 


poster, 634 

East Orange, N.J., Franklin Branch 
Library, book jacket and papier- 
mAché figure display, 187 

Erie, Pa., Public Library, children 
reading, 552 
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Illustrations (Continued) ; 
Escondido, Calif., Public Library, 
book house, 722 
Fairport, Ohio, Library, billboard 
publicity, 567 
Float, 320 
Football display, 562 } 
Galveston, Texas, Rosenberg Li- 
brary, Round- a Room, 175 
Georgetown, Colo., ohn Tomay 
Memorial Library, 444 ; 
Glendale, Calif., Public Library, 
publicity leaflet, 548 
Grade students in West Hi 695 
Green Bay, Wis., West High School 
a library services exhibit, 
| Renee Indian exhibit, 804 
Halsingborg, Sweden, Public  Li- 
ire displays map ‘and photos of 
libraries, 730 
a. he Public Library, peach 
tree, 718 
Handicraft exhibit window, 710 
Haverhill, Mass., Public Library, 
career exhibit, 634 
Hobart, Okla., Public Library, book 
house, 188 ‘ . 
Huntington, W.Va., Public Library 
bookmobile, 545 
Indian cutouts for book club, 782 
Indianapolis, Ind., Public Library, 
pictorial ae F 550 
Ironwood, Mich uther L. Wright 
High — Library, winter 
sports, 
Japan, Osaka Library Exhibit Scenes, 
31 


- Pa., Hoyt Library, Inter- 
Americas Exhibit, 453 

Lakewood, N.J., High School Li- 
brary, Freedom Train exhibit, 332 

Leaflet, 548 

Leaksville, N.C., Rockingham County 
County Library, ‘Great Issues’’ 
display, 88 

Leipzig, Germany, Deutsche Biich- 
erei, 618, 619; University of Leip- 
zig ‘Library, 617 

Liberty, Mo., William Jewell Col- 
lege Library, production line, 557 

Libri-Poster, 509 

Live Long ‘and Like It oa mem- 
bers, 302, 303, 304, 305 

Livestock show’ animals made by 
children, 720 

Los Angeles, Calif., + ae Library, 
child with book, 55 

Louisiana library a 612-614 

Lynn, Mass., Public Library, Folk- 
lore celebration, 183; reading club 
members, 721 

Madison, Wis., school libraries, ship 
poster, 730 

Madison County, Va., High School, 
book shower exhibit, 634 

Magna Carta, ceremonies, 560 

Mexico, Bibliotheca Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Sala Infantil, 168 

Mexico, child and burro with book, 
165 


i Yucatan, children reading, 
167 


Midvale, Utah, Salt Lake County 
Free Public Library, ‘‘Barracks 
into Library,’’ 75 

Milwaukee, Wis., Public Library, 
picture map of Wisconsin, 718 

Monterey Public Library brochure, 
517 


> al history Ewer 462 

New Haven, Conn., Free Public Li- 
brary, Children’s Spring Book 
Festival, 804; industrial display, 


566 

New Rochelle, N.Y., Public Li- 
brary, Penguin poster, 382 

New York City, East River Savings 
Bank, Book Week windows, 186 

New York Herald Tribune, Chil- 
= s Spring Book Festival poster, 


«SM Tenn., Public School, 
Book Week project, 190 

Nurse recruiting, 560 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Library As- 
sociation, made in Oklahoma ex- 
hibit, 565 

Ontario, Calif., Public Library, ani- 
mals of the sea exhibit, 730 

Orange, NJ. Public Library, bird 
book exhibit, 453 


Illustrations (Continued) 

Painesville, Ohio, Library, billboard 
publicity, 567 

Panama City, Fla., Bay aed High 
School, sport exhibit, 

Peoria, iil., Public Library, treasure 
chests, 717 

Philadelphia, Pa., Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Swingtime Library, 
189 

Philippine Islands, librarian and 
student assistants, 620; St. Bridg- 


et’s College, 621; students in [i- 
brary, 622 
Pike, Mary, and Wilibu, 90 
Pomona, Calif. Public Library, 


Chrysanthemum show, 530-531 
Postcard for readin club, 720 
Posters, 195; Book Week, 184, 185; 

Children’s Spring Book Festival, 

631; Statesville, N.C., High 

School, bookworm, 188 ; Summer 

reading club poster, 723 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Charles B. 

arring High School, Merry-Go- 

Round, 190 
Pratt Memorial Library, murals, 779 
Projector, 516 
Projector demonstration, 556 
Radio broadcast, 517 
Radio certificate, 513 
Radio listening rooms, 505, 507 
Radio story hour, 514 
Reddie, Maclvor, murals in Pratt 

memorial Library, 779 
Richmond, Calif., Public Library, 

Traveling Branch, 615 
Rockford, Ill. Public Library, teen- 

age room, Sens eplica, 683 
St. Louis, Mo., bub! ic coal Gra- 

vois Branch, outline map of North 

America, 719 
Salina, Kansas, Public Library, foot- 

ball field, 723; sport exhibit, 77 
Sedalia, Mo., Missouri State Fair 

bookmobile, linew 509 
Shreveport, Rave Memorial 


Library, cainaaes magazine 
cover, 542 

Shut-ins receive bookmobile service, 
780, 781 


Sioux City, Iowa, Public Library, 
spring bulletin board, 804 
Sport exhibits, 77, 264, 382 
Springfield, il., Lincoln Library, 
Freedom Train reading club, 715 
Statesville, N.C., High School, pos- 
ter, 188 
Statesville, N.C., Morningside High 
School, Book character costumes 
display, 185 
Storytelling, 624 
Student library assistants, 690 
Sweden: Halsingborg Public Library 
displays map and photos of U.S. 
libraries, 730 
Syracuse, N. Y., Public Library, cen- 
tennial float, 320 
Talking books audience, 374 
Talking books listeners, 372 
Talking books record player, 373 
Traveling branch library, 615 
Traveling library exhibits, 563 
Washington, D.C. District of Co- 
lumbia Public Library, anniversary 
pictures, 543; book auction, 546 
Watertown, Conn.., Library, ocean 
liner poster, 720° 
West Chester, Pa., Library Associa- 
tion, hobby show, 453 
Wilson dollar, 94 
Wilson, H. W. receives medal from 
University of Minnesota, 91 
Winston-Salem, N.C., Public Li- 
brary, summer reading club poster, 
723 
Wisconsin, picture map of, 718 
Index to Government publications, 
where published, 485 
Indianapolis, Ind., Public Library, 
publicity shower, 550 
Insurance, fire and flood, 94 
Insurance, For Information on Life 
(Ferguson) 200 
Irvine, E. E. obit. 231 
Irving, Washington, anniversary, 648 
Isham, R. H. discovers Boswell ar- 
chives, 344 
Isphording, Alice, On Being a Branch 
Librarian, 58 


Jackman, M. E. Books on Minority 
Groups for High Schools, 702 

Jackson, A. W. For Modern Goslings 
(poem) 335; Invitation (poem) 
686; Prologue (poem) 253 

ackson, Holbrook, obit. 10 

ackson, R. T. obit. 282 

Jacksonville, Fla., Junior College, Art 
exhibit, 532 

Jail, book service to, 19 

Japan. Osaka Library Exhibit, Japa- 
nese Marvel at (Borer) 310 

Jaques, M. H. The Librarian Speaks 
in Public, 689 ‘ 

arg D. R. Community Analysis, 
51 


Jefferson City, Mo., Cole County Li- 
brary, pictorial publicity, 556 
ernegan, M. W. obit. 586 

ersey City, N.J., Free Public Library, 
Freedom Train visit, 555 

Jewish Book Week, 554 

Johnson, P. H. biog. sketch, 108 

Johnstone, G. H., Baron Derwent, 
obit. 474 

joes ee J. F. obit. 282 

ones, R. M. Competing with the 
Comics, 782 

Juvenile delinquency, see Delinquency 


Kalamazoo, Mich., Public Library, So- 
cial calendar, 535 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Western Michigan 
College, letter on Books Abroad, 228 

Kansas 1 Boat Bishop Hogan High 
—. ok Week project, 184 

Kehl, M. Some of My Best 
Friends” Are Catalogers, 243 

Kennedy, W’. H. obit. 106 

— Louise, Banquets in Books, 


Ketchikan, Alaska, Public Library, 
ublicity project, ‘539 

Ki lough, Virginia, ‘‘Let’s Keep 
Busy,’” 0 

Kirchwey, Freda, comment on Blan- 
shard, 8 

Kiwanians, Cooperating (Schulze) 515 

Knight, Louise, The ideal School Su- 
perintendent, 684 

Kuchinsky, Saul, The Reader Is 
Warned, 711 


Language of World War Il, The (Tay- 
lor) note, 637 

Lansing, Mich., Public Library, child 
education, 623 

Lansing, Mich., Michi a a Li- 
brary, Bookmobile club, 

Latimer, C, A. obit. 230° 

Latin American Leaders, ann. 637, 
note 80 

tan, N.C., Rockingham County 
noc ‘Great Issues” display, 88 

Leipzig Fair, book display, 616 

pny | Visit (Holly) 616 

Let's Read This Summer, 715-723 

Letter Award postponed, 486 
““Liberians,’’ 725 
iberty, Mo., William Jewell College 
Library, librar hour, 556 

Librarian, The Special, see Special Li- 
brarian’ 

Librarians, A College Desk Assistant 
Looks at Her Job (McLane) 308; 
Faculty rank for, 24 ; Hospitality. 
725; ‘‘Liberry Lady”’ (Smart) 323; 
The Librarian Speaks in Public 
(Jaques) 689; More Important than 
Your Salary (Deale) 306; On pacing 
a Branch Librarian (Isphordin 
58; Pioneers of the Library Pros: 
sion (Rathbone) 775; Recollections 
of Josephine Adams Rathbone (Fen- 
neman) 773; Salary question (Den- 
ver) 756; Salary question (El Paso) 
757; Salary schedules, 26, 27; The 
Salary . 5 451; You Have 
Such an ob (Sullivan) 687 

Librarianship, Trends in Professional 
Education for Librarianship (Car- 
novsky) 376 

Library, how to use, exhibit, 84 

Library and industry, 724 

Library broadcasting club, 181 

Library a plan, 611 

—— pamer Too Has That ‘‘New 
Look’’ (Cooper) 522 

Librar Education, 
_(Milczewski) 379 

Library Float (Phillips) 320 


Conference on 








Library garden project, 312 __ 

Library instruction, 256; Library Les- 
sons Can Be Fun (Davidson) 695; 
Look, Listen, and Use (Parsons and 
Tate), 59 

Library Key, The (Brown) note, 637 

Library Lessons Can Be Fun (David- 
son) 695 

Library Literature, note, 89 

Library of Congress, records, ‘“Twen- 
tieth Century Poetry in English,"’ 
631 

Library Orientation Programs in Amer- 
ican Teachers Colleges (Erickson) 
> 


Library Public Relations Council, 295 

Library Service, Louisiana Demon- 
strates (Farrell) 611; Training Cler- 
ical Aides (Melum) 692; Trends in 
Professional Education for Librarian- 
ship (Carnovsky) 376; Sequential 
Library Training (Noyes) 51 

Liebman, J. L. obit. 10 

Lighthouse, The, 89, 205, 268, 336, 
397, 463, 575, 637, 735, 807. 

Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln City Library, 
book projector campaign, 534 

Lindquist, eee, biog. note, 79 

L' Intransigeant, merger, 280 

Livestock show reading club, 720 

Logan, Summer Reading—All 

ear Round, 708 

Loizeaux, M. D. Talking Shop, 76, 
191, 257, 324, 381, 452, 564, 629, 
714, 797 , 

London, England, Paddington Library, 
Book Week celebration, 186 __ 

Long Beach, Calif., Public Library, 
publicity project, 529 

Long, Fern and Lucioli, Clara, The 
Live Long and Like It Club, 301 

Los Angeles, Calif., Public Library, 

k Week activities, 553 : 

Louisiana Demonstrates Library Service 
(Farrell) 611 

Lucioli, Clara, see Long, F. 

Ludwig, Emil, obit. 231 

Lukens, H. T. obit. 474 

Lynn, Mass., Public Library, book fes- 
tival, 553; Peter Pan reading club, 
721 

Lyttleton, Dame Edith, obit. 


jt auth 


218 


Maar, Georgiana, Trends in Reading: 
In ecantery School, 680 

MacBean, D. . Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials in the Library, 697 

McClure, S. S. obit. 650 i 

McCracken, Jessie, The School Library 
and Radio, 503 

McIntyre, A. R. obit. 346 

McKay, Claude, obit. 10 

McLane, S. A. A College Desk As- 
sistant Looks at Her Job, 308 

Magazine week, 554 

Malaparte, Curzio, duel, 584 

Maloney, Russell, obit. 218 

Maps, container for, 194; criteria for 


judging, 573 
Margo, Ni. J. Playing the Teen Cir- 


cuit, 180 

Martinsville, Ind., High School, Fac- 
ulty library service, 82 

Mason, A. E. W. obit. 346 


Maugham, W. S. 
on writing, 472 

Messewese t, E. L. biog. sketch, por, 
78 


biog. note, 408; 


Melcher, F. G. Letter on censorship, 
117 


Melinat, C. H. Outstanding U.S. Gov- 
ernment Publications of 1948, 794 
Melum, V. Training Clericai 
Aides, 692 

Memphis, Tenn., Siena College Li- 
brary, publicity project, 539 

Mencken, H. L. biog. note, 472 

Metcalf, Clell, obit. 106 

Mexico City, Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin, children’s room, 165 

Meynell, Wilfrid, obit. 282 

Middleport, N.Y., Free Library, story 
hour, 557 

Midvale, Utah, Salt Lake County Free 

blic Library, branch from Army 

barracks, 75 

Miers, E. S. biog. sketch, por, 590 

Milczewski, M. Conference on Li- 
brary Education, 379 

Millar, George, biog. sketch, por, 748 


Miller, R. C. 
Increase Your Circulation, 72. 

Milton, H. Latter Memorial egy? 
receives music collection grant, 

Milwaukee, Wis., Public Library, elec- 
tion forums, 82; reading club, 718 

Minneapolis, Mina., Public Library, 
annual report, 534 ; 

Minority Groups for High Schools, 

ks on (Jackman) 702 

Mitten display letters, 292; reply, 598, 

662 


Monaghan, James, obit. 746 

Montclair, N.J., Library, 
project, 541 ne 

Montgomery, R. B, See Crispin, E. 

Montgomery, Ala., Huntington Col- 
lege Library, displays, 195 

Month at Random, The, 78, 196, 260, 
328, 383, 454, 569, 630, 726, 800 

Monthly calendar for dispiays, 325 

Moorestown, N.J., Free Library, pub- 
lic relations, 546 

Mootz, H. E, obit. 650 

Morgantown, W.Va., University, Free- 
man, wrongly listed, 294 

Morley, Christopher, portrait, 83 

Murris, D. D. Dewey? (poem) 175; 
The History of Books and Libraries 
(poem) 169; Library Administration 
(poem) 331; The Laws of Library 
Science (poem) 57 

Morristown, N.J., Good Books for 
Children crusade, 630 

Morristown, N.J., Library, 
ana exhibit, 532 

Mosesson, D. S. The Great Books 
(poem) 707 

Mothers’ meetings, 623 

Muller, Edouard, obit. 231 | 

Muller, H. Books as Springboards 
for Discussion, 442 

Munthe, A. M. F. obit. 586 

Museum objects, storing, 82 

Music as publicity, 549 

Music programs, 83 


postcard 


Lincolni- 


Musser, Dr. i: obit. 650 : 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, radio 
scripts, 267 


Myerson, Abraham, obit. 218 


Naidu, Sarojini, obit. 650 

NAM, pamphlets available from, 727 

Nashville, Tenn., Public Library, ap- 
preciation cards, 563 

Nation, banning of, 8, 20; letter on 
banning of (Melcher) 117 

New Haven, Conn., New Haven State 
Teachers College, recruiting tea, 293 

New Orleans, La., Charity Hospital, 
recruiting, 560 

New Orleans, La., 
ceives funds for 


60 
New York City, East River Savings 
Bank, Book Week windows, 186 
New York, N.Y., City College of New 
York, proposed census publications, 


New York Public Library, 
hundredth anniversary, 328 : 

Newark, N.J., Public Library, on busi- 
ness library display posters, 485 

Newton, Lesley, The School Library 
for Young Moderns, 170 

Nienstedt, Joyce, No Bookworms, 709 

Niggli, Josephina, biog. sketch, por, 
1 


Niles, Mich., Public Library, public 
relations project, 551 

Notes and Quotes (Taylor) 104, 216; 
(Wallace) 8, 280, 344, 408, 472, 
584, 648, 744 

Noyes, I. W. and R. W. Sequential 
Library Training, 51 


Public Library, re- 
music collection, 


one- 


Oak Park, Ill., Public Library, pub- 
licity , 540 
= emorial Award, competition, 


Obituaries 
Addison, E. G. 410 
Aita, Vincent, 282 
Anderson, B. McA. 474 
Anderson, I. W. P. 346 
ngell, g: R. 650 
Angus, B. deT. 106 
Atherton, G. .F. H. 10 
Austin, G. J. 231 
Ayres, H. M. 346 
Baillie-Saunders, Margaret, 746 


Half a Dozen Ways to Obituaries (Continued) 
B . 586 


aker, F. 
Beard, C. A. 218 
Benda, W. T. 346 
Benedict, Ruth, 231 
Berdan, J. M. 746 
Bernanos, in 10 
Biddle, A. J. D. 10 
Black, George, 218 
Bloch, Camille, 586 
Bloom, Sol, 650 
Blumenfeld, R. D. 10 
Booth, M. B, 106 
Borenius, Tancred, 218 
Bradford, R. W. W. 346 
Brande, Dorothea (Mrs. S. B, Col- 

lins) 410 


Bray, F. C. 650 
Breckinridge, S. P. 10 
Briffault, R. S. 410 


Brown, Alice, 10 
Browne, Lewis, 474 
Brownson, C. L. 231 
aang . C. 474 
an, Marguerite, 218 
Cabot, W- 5 474 
wn E. (Mrs. E. M. Hodges) 
50 
Campbell, Sir Malcolm, 474 
Chase, W. B. 106 
Child, C. G. 231 
Clarke, Edwin, 231 
Compton, A. D. 474 


Coolidge, E. L. 746 
Donohue, W. F. 474 
Dorr, R. C. 106 


i 

Doubleday, Nelson, 474 
D’Oyly Carte, Rupert, 218 
Drukker, Hazel (Mrs. P. G. Gil- 

more) 746 
Duffy, Richard, 650 
Edgar, Pellam, 282 
Faris, J. T. 746 
Fernandez, Oscar, 106 
Ffoulkes, M. M. C. 746 
Fisher, W. A. 410 
Frothingham, J. P. 474 
Gaige, Crosby, 650 
Gallatin, Alberta, 106 
Gardiner, F. M. 218 
Giddings, Maj. H. A. 650 
Gladstone, Sir H. S. 746 
Glaspell, Susan, 10 
Goldberg, M. B. 586 
Gumachian, Kirkor, 586 
Gwynne, Erskine, 10 
Hale-White, Sir William, 586 
Hall, H. N. 650 


Heller, {: J. 231 
Hendrick, B. J. 650 
Hicks, Sir Seymou?, 746 
Hungerford, Edward, 10 
Irvine, E. E. 231 
— Holbrook, 10 
ackson, R. T. 282 


Jernegan, M. W. 586 
er ~ ioees G. H. Baron Derwent, 


[eam J. F. 
ennedy, W. H. 
Landi,Elissa, 282 
Latimer, C. A. 230 
rapes, J. L. 10 
Ludwig, Emil, 231 
Lukens, H. T. 474 
Lyttleton, Dame Edith, 218 
McClure, S. S. 650 
McIntyre, A. R. 346 
McKay, Claude, 10 
McMurtie, F. E. 586 
Maloney, Russell, 218 
Mason, A. E. W. 346 
Metcalf, Clell, 106 
Meynell, Wilfrid, 282 
Monaghan, pues, 746 
Mootz, H. E. 650 
Muller, Edouard, 231 
Munthe, A. M. F. 586 
Musser, Dr. John, 650 
Myerson, Abraham, 218 
Naidu, Sarojini, 650 
O’Laughlin, Col. J. C. 650 
Orvis, J. S. 650 
Paikert, Aloysius de, 282 
Pares, Sir Bernard, 746 
Patterson, E. M. 10 
Paxon, F. L. 282 
Pedler, Margaret, 410 
a 


282 
106 


Peters, H 
Pinkham, E. G. 218 
Pitman, F. W. 746 


Pototzky, Carl, obit. 231 





























Obituaries (Continued) 
Raven, H. 586 
Reed, "A. L. 474 
Rickey, H. N. 106 
Rittenhouse, Jessie, 182 
Roberts, Michael, 410 
Robertson, W. =. tee 
Rogers, W. P. 
Ruggiero, pone - 4 410 
Scott, J. 746 
Snow, Francis, 586 
Speaks, Oley, 106 
Spencer, Theodore, 474 
Stockett, a L. 650 


Stryker, M. F. 10 
Su livan, ‘ti S. 474 
a. G. 410 


7 Genevieve, 346 
®, Marion, 282 
Fenn earn Samuel, 
Tarbell, Martha, 295 
Thompson, Fred, 746 
Tolman, R. C, 218 
Towne, C. H. 586 
Ulmann, Albert, 282 
Underwood, J. C. 474 
Vollmoeller, Karl, 282 
Wachsman, Zvi, 230 
Wagner, Elin, 474 
allenber bens, 


295 


106 


White, N. I. 410 
Williamson, S. G. 
Woolf, S. Li. 
Worden, 
Wynne, Rev. iy 
Youngman, E 
Zagat, A. L. 746 
Oesen, Elaine von, Simple Cataloging 
of Audio-Visual "Materials, 251 
O'Laughlin, Col. J. C. obit. 650 
Oliver Twist, banned in New York, 


584 

O'Neill, Hester, Young Patriots, note, 
744 

Orange, N.J., Public Library, bird 
book exhibit, 453 


Oregon State Library, reading course, 


64 

Orton, R. M. Cataloging of Reprints 
in Series, note, 397 

Orvis, J. S. obit. 650 

Osaka (Japan) Library Exhibit, Japa- 
nese Marvel at (Borer) 310 

Otto, M. M. Juvenile Delinquency: 
A Pamphlet List, 384 


P.E.N. Club, London division, house- 


> we , 584 

nsors a School Library 
a (Hargrave) 176 
Paikert, Aloysius de, obit. 282 


Paine, L. Cataloging Audio-Visual 
Materials, 699 


Pamphlets, Juvenile Delinquency: A 
Pamphlet List (Otto) 384; NAM, 
available from, 727 


Panova, Vera, note on, 744 

Pares, Sir Bernard, obit.. 746 

Parsons, E. G. and _. 
Look, Listen, and Use 

Paterson, N.J., Free Public Library, 
Collectors exhibitions, 533 

Patterson, E. M. obit. 10 

Paul Bunyan Visits the Library (Rose) 
182 


Paxon, F. L. obit. 282 

Pedler, Margaret, obit. 410 

Peoria, Ill., Public Library, treasure 
chest reading club, 717 


Marjorie, 


Periodicals for Small and Medium- 
Sized Libraries, grading of maga- 
zines, 206 

Permabooks, note, 104 

Peters, H. T. obit. 10 

Peterson, D. R. Adult — in 


Evening Hi a Schools, 

Philadelphia, Medital a As- 
sociation, dactlon of officers; 50th 
anniversary, 78 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
Art, Science, 
programs, 83 

Phila lelphia, 
sl School, 


Moore Institute of 
and Industry, music 
Pa., Roosevelt Junior 
Book Week project, 


189 
a, a Librarian in the (Wat- 
terson) 6 





Phillips, * 


M. kieeey Float, 320_ 
Picture Pah Ty Follow the Recipe 
(Henderson) 74 


Pike, M. M. portrait, 90; School and 
Children’s Libraries, 86, 203, 266, 


333, 395, 460, 573, 635, 733, 805 
Pinkham, E. G. obit. 218 
Pitman, F. W. obit. 746 
Poems 


Book-Friend (Rust) 674 
Dewey? (Morris) 175 
For Modern Goslings (Jackson) 335 
The Great Books (Mosesson) 707 
The History of Books and Libraries 
(Morris) 169 
The Indispensable _— an 567 
Invitation (Jackson) 6 
The Laws of Library Re (Mor- 
ris) 57 
Library (Morris) 
331 
The Little Librarian _—— 329 
Prologue (Jackson) 25 
To H. W. Wilson 4 His Fiftieth 
Anniversary (Brown) 270 
We Love ‘Em! (Brown) 779 
Pomona, Calif., Public Li rary, Chrys- 
anthemum show, 531 
Portland, Me., Public library, letter on 
Erskine Caldwell, 292 
Portraits 
Burton, Jean, 12 
Cary, Joyce,’ 476 


Administration 


Crispin, Edmund (R. B. Montgom- 
ery) 750 

Cutter, C. A. 776 

Dana, J. C. 777 

De la ‘orre, Lillian, 350 

Dewey, Melvil, 776 

Downey, Fairfax, 652 

Elmendorf, T. W. 777 

Evans, Luther, 560 


Farley, Walter, 412 
Fisher, M. F. K. 284 
Fox, Genevieve, 654 
Freund, Philip, 220 
Harris, B. K. 348 
Holberg, R. L. 588 
Johnson, P. H. 108 
Meadowcroft, E. L. 478 
Miers, E. S. 590 
Millar, George, 748 
ae i 83 
Morrill ; 3 — 
Niggli, —. Fo 
Plummer A 
Poole, W. F. we 
Putnam, em % 
Rathbone, J. 775 
eds A Constance, 222 


wn 286 
a tng iL +3 


620 
Whitney, P. A. 110 
Wilson, H. W. 83, 91 
Winslow, A. G. 14 
Winsor, ‘Justin, 777 
Post, M. R., A.L.A. Notes, 
267, 334 
Posters, If You Can’t Draw It, Rhyme 
It (Duncan) 449 
Potozky, Carl, obit. 
Potter, M. E. biog. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 


87, 204, 


231 
note, 90 
Charles B. War- 


3 School, Book Week project, 190 
Powel, B. K. biog. note, 90 
Powell, L. C. San Joaquin Vision, 161 


Practical Librarian, The, 82, 
458, 568 

Pratt Institute, Class of 1949, The Dy- 
namics of Book Selection, 783 

Projected books, program for, 662 

Public Administration, Source Mate- 
rials in (Rankin) 732 

— health radio scripts available, 


194, 258, 


Public libraries, Building a Record 
Collection in a Small Library 
(Cochran) 73; The Library as a 


Leader in Modern Democracy (Ber- 
nays) 434; The me cea | of 
the Library in Developing Better 
Human Relations, 435 

Public relations, Community Analysis 
(Jeffers) 516; Exhibits Can Be Easy 
(Sellers) 526; Public relations of 
Booker T. Washington (Talking 
Shop, Loizeaux) 564; Radio for the 
Small Librar (Cushman) 513; 


““Reapers of Thistles and the Wind’’ 
(Shaw) 246; Stand By for the Li- 
brary (Simmons) 510 

Public Relations Council, Library, 295 


Public s 
in Publ 


saking, The Librarian Speaks 

ic @* pes) 689 

Publicity, hers Advertise You 
(Brown) M18; Publicity for a Hos- 
ital Library "(Connell ) 320; Pub- 
icity That Worked, 528- 563; See 
also The Crow’s Nest, 798 

Publicity That Worked, 528-563 

Puzzles, The Dewey Difficult Child, 
696; The Reader Is Warned (Ku- 
chinsky) 711 


Queens Borough Public Library, N.Y., 


sets question, letter (Rothbart) 
Quigley, Margery, book collecting 
course, 


Racine, Wis., Public Library, Public 
relations study, 535 

Radio, The School Library and Radio 
(McCracken) 503 ; 

Radio broadcasting, 510; Radio for the 
Small Library Cushman) 513 

Radio scripts available, 267 

Radio story hour, 540 

Rankin, R. B. Source Materials in 
Public Administration, 732 

Rathbone, J. A. Pioneers of the Li- 
brary Profession, 775 

Rathbone, Recollections of Josephine 
Adams Rathbone (Fenneman) 773 

Raven, J. H. obit. <i 

Readers, aid for 

Readers, Rockford R a Up Recrea- 
tional (Hunt) 682 

Reading course service, 64 

Reading, Trends in, 675 

Reading clubs, No Bookworms (Nien- 
stedt) 709; Summer Reading—All 
Year Round (Logan) 708; see also 
Let’s Read This Summer 

Record lendin ae 551 

Records, Buil py et Collection 
in a Small L At. (Cochran) 73; 
Library of Congress albums, ““Twen- 
tieth Century Pocts in English,”’ 631 

Recruiting, Developin Recruitin, Ma- 
terials (Brooks) 786; Future —- 
ians of Alabama (Waldrop) | 690 
letter (McNally) 23; New York Li- 
brary Club meeting (Talking Shop, 
Loizeaux) 629; Recruiting for Li- 
ee (bibliography ) (Grimes) 


Recruiting tea ae’ ae 
47 


A. L. obit 
Refesnene Books, Current (Cheney) 
80, 198, 262, 330, 392, 456, 570, 

632, 728, 802 


Reference Shelf, note, 575 

References for an Untrained Librarian 
(Hanley) 712 

Registration, simplifying, 258 

Reprints, Catalog of, in Series, 
398 

Research, 
Plan) 197 

Reviews, Student Book, 

Richmond, Calif., Traveling Branch, 


idee H. N. obit. 106 

Rittenhouse, Jessie, obit. 282 

Riverside, it., Public Library, United 
Nations club, 715 

Roberts, Michael, obit. 410 

Robertson, W. G. obit. 218 

Rochester, N.Y., Harley School, 
drive, 546 

Rochester, N.Y., Public 
Audio-visual aids, 530 

Rochester, N.Y. University of Roch- 
ester, "Women’s College Leer, 
How to use the library exhibit, 

Roden, C. B. resigns, 116 

Rogers, W. P. obit. 282 

Rose, G. L. Paul Bunyan Visits the 
Library, 182 

Rotary Club mony publicity, 549 

Ruggiero, Guido de, obit. 410 

Russia, books on people of, 744 

Russian reprints, 260 

Rust, M. E. Book- * ee (poem) 674 

Rutherford, N. “Useless Each 
Without the Other” 313 


note, 
cooperative (Farmington 


120 


book 
Library, 


St. Louis, Public Library, great 
books Benen 547; summer read- 
ing club, 722; Book-a-Tour reading 
club, 719 








St. Paul, Minn., Public Library, book 
balloting, 568 ; —_ project, 555 

Salary schedules, librarians, 26, 27 

Salary Question The, 451; reply (Roth- 
bart) 596 P } 

Salina, Kansas, Public Library, foot- 
ball reading club, 723 : 

Samuelson, oward, Sleuthing for 
Book Titles, 68 ] 

San Diego, Calif., Public Library, pub- 
lic relations project, 551 

Sartre, J-P., works banned, 280 

Savery, Constance, biog. sketch, por, 
222 


Schenk, G. K. For Extension Librar- 
ians, 85, 265, 394, 572, 731 < 
School and Children’s Libraries (Pike) 
86, 203, 266, 333, 395, 460, 573, 

635, 733, 805 

School libraries, The Ideal School Su- 
perintendent (Knight) 684; P.T.A. 
Sponsors a School Library Project 
(Hargrave) 176; Playing the Teen 
Circuit (Margo) 180; Round-Up 
Room (Burrows) 175; The School 
Library and Radio (McCracken) 
503; The School Library for Young 
Moderns (Newton) 170; Teen 
Agers Go on the Air (Gordon) 181; 
Trends in Reading: In Elementar 
School * (Maar) 680, In Junior Hig 
School (Vroman) 678, In Senior 
High School (DeAngelo) 675 

School Superintendent, The Ideal 
(Knight) 684 He ae 

Schulze, M. E. Cooperating Kiwani- 
ans, 515 : 

Scoggin, Margaret, biog, note, 357 

Scollard, Mrs. C. see Rittenhouse, J. 

Scott, J. R. obit. 746 4 

Seattle, Wash., Public Library, map 
container, 194 a 

Sedalia, Mo., Public Library, reading 
club, 716 

Sellers, R. Z. Exhibits Can Be Easy, 
526 


Serial publications, war issues of, 24 
Sequential Library Training (Noyes) 
51 


Sharpe, J. McN. Student Libraries, 70 

Shaw, G. B. biog. note, 104; birth- 
day, 8 : 

Shaw, M. R. ‘‘Reapers of Thistles and 
the Wind,’’ 246 

Sherburne, N.Y., Central School, book 
fair, 553 wi . ’ 

Shreveport, La., Shreve Memorial Li- 
brary, anniversary, 542 

Shut-ins, bookmobile service to, 780 _ 

Simmons, M. L. Stand By for the Li- 
brary, 510 . 

Simpson, F. W. The Chelifers ex 
Libris, 79, 197, 261, 329, 383, 455, 
569, 630, 726, 801 

Sitwell, Edith, biog. aote, 280 ; 

Sivertz, C. T. Back Yard Storytelling, 
62 


24 
Skits, Masque of Tomes: or Boy Gets 
Book (Binkley) 66; Miss Gloom's 
Dream (Greene and Dixon) 694 
Smart, Lavila, ‘‘Liberry Lady’’ 323 
Smedley, Agnes, biog. note, 584 
Snow Beatie, obit. 586 
Sociological workshop, 229 ; 
South American Handbook, note, 268; 


637 

South Bend, Ind., Public Library, story 
hour, 557 , 3 

South St. Paul, Minn., Public Library, 
Livestock show reading club, 720 

Speaks, Oley, obit. 106 ‘ ; 

Speaks in Public, The Librarian 
(Jaques) 689 ; 

Special Librarian, The (Fair) 200, 
384, 732 : 

Special libraries, Washington’s Femi- 
nist Library (Hutcheson) 450__ 

Spence, Ralph, The Responsibility of 
the Library in Developing Better 
Human Relations, 435 

Spencer, Theodore, obit. 474 

Springfield, Ill., Illinois State Library, 
publicity project, 563 

Springfield, Ill., Lincoln Library, read- 
ing club, 715 

Statesville, N.C., High School, Book 
Week mural, 188 


Statesville, N.C., Morningside High vV: 


School, Book character costumes, 
185 
Stockett, M. L. obit. 650 


Story hour, 557, 558 

Storytelling, Backyard (Sivertz) 624 

Strong, A. L. biog. note, 584 

Stryker, M. F. obit. 10 

Student Libraries (Sharpe) 70 

Suffolk County, N.Y., Library Bulle- 
tin, Christmas display suggestions, 


327 

Sullivan, H. S. obit. 474 

Sullivan, M. R. The Lonely Lady and 
the Red Basket, 780; You Have 
Such an Easy Job, 687 

Summer Reading—All Year Round 
(Logan) 708 

Summers, Virginia, For Mothers of 
Preschool Children, 623 

Summit, N.J., Free Public Library, 
Publicity project, 533 

Sweden, Halsingborg Public Library 
shows pictures of American libraries, 
730 

Swectiepie-Sourpuss, letter, 22 

Sykes, G. G. obit. 410 _ 

Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library, Book 
Week project, 190 


Tagsard, Genevieve, obit. 346 

Talbot, Marion, obit. 282 

Talking Shop (Loizeaux) 76, 191, 257, 
324, 381, 452, 564, 629, 714, 797 

Tannenbaum, Samuel, obit. 295 

Tarbell, Martha, obit. 295 

Tate, Marjorie, see Parsons, E. G. jt. 
auth. 

Tauber, M. F. The Opportunity of 
the Cataloger, 626 

Taylor, H. S., M. F. K. Fisher, 284; 
Notes and Quotes, 104, 216; Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, 108 

Teachers Colleges, Library Orientation 
ae in American (Erickson) 
2 


Teachin through the Elementar 
School Library (Walraven and Hall. 
Quest) note, 336 

Teen-Age-Book Club, 178 

Teen-agers, see Young people, work 
with 

Teen Agers Do Read (Huddleston) 
178 


Thompson, Fred, obit. 746 

Toledo, Ohio, Public Library, Rotary 
Club publicity, 549; travel ques- 
tions, 423 

Tolman, R. C. obit. 218 

Tower, C. S. Gives murals to Pratt 
Memorial Library, 779 

Town Meeting on Books (Foster) 445 

Towne, C. H. obit. 586 

Training Clerical Aides (Melum) 692 

Travel questions, 423 

Travel reading club, 719 

Traveling Branch, (Coolidge) 615 

Treasure chest reading club, 716 

Trilling, Lionel, biog. note, 584 

Trotier, A. H. Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities, 
ann. 397 

Turkey, Goztepe, Izmir, Book Week, 
559 


Ulmann, Albert, obit. 282 
Ultrafax, 280 
Underwood, J. C. obit. 474 
UNESCO Book List for Boys and 
Girls, selections from, 203 
=~ publications distributions, 
5 


Union list of Honolulu, 25 

Union List of Serials, note, 268 

United States Book Exchange, 598 

U.S. Government Printing Office, index 
to publications obtainable, 485 

U.S. Government Publications of 1948, 
Outstanding (Melinat) 794 

University Debaters’ Annual: 1947- 
1948, note, 463, 575 

Upfield, A. W. biog. sketch, por, 286 

Upland, Calif., Public Library, recov- 
ering books, 258 


Valley Mills, Texas, High School, Lit- 
erary Club, 120 
Vertical File Service, note, 463 
Volimoeller, Karl, obit. 282 
Voronkova, L., note on, 744 
roman, L. E. Trends in Reading in 
ow on en High School, 678 
achsman, Zvi, obit. 230 
Wagner, Elin, obit. 474 


Walbridge, Earle, F. Fairfax Downey, 
652; George Millar, 748; Philip 
Freund, 220; Walter Farley, 412 

Waldrop, Ruth, Future Librarians of 
Alabama, 690 f 4 

Wallace, F. J. Anne Goodwin Wins- 
low, 14; Arthur W. Upfield, 286; 
Edmund Crispin, 750; Genevieve 
Fox, 654; Josephina Niggli, 414; 
Joyce Cary, 476; Lillian de la Torre, 
350; Notes and Quotes, 8, 280, 344, 
408, 472, 584, 648, 744; Ruth Lang- 
land Hoiberg, 588 

Wallenberg, Ernst, obit. 106 

Walraven, M. K. and Hall-Quest, 
A. L. Teaching through the Ele- 
mentary School y F aoe note, 336 

Walsh, . T. obit. 586 

Washington, D.C., Library, book auc- 
tion, 546; fiftieth anniversary, 543; 
+ fee Branch, Publicity project, 
53 


Washinzton, University of, checking 
Union list, 459 

Watertown, Conn., Library, book 
cruise, 721 

Watterson, H. J. A Librarian in the 
Philippines, 620 

Waugh, Evelyn, biog. note, 408 

Waynesville, N.C., Haywood County 
Public Library, Travel reading club, 
1 


7 
Webster City, Iowa, Kendall Young 
Library, anniversary, (ir) 21 
Weill, Felix, obit. 410 
Welborn, E. C. The Little Librarian 


(poem) wee 

Welyn Garden City, England, library 
conference in Germany, letter (Bar- 
nard) 356 

Wendel, H. C. M. obit. 474 

West, Rebecca, on election, 8 

What Our Readers Think, 20, 116, 
228, 292, 356, 420, 484, 596, 660, 


756 

White, N. I. obit. 410 

Whiting, Ind., Public Library, simpli- 
fying registration, 258 

Whitney, P. A. biog. sketch, por, 110 

Wichita, Kansas, University of Wich- 
ita, magazine week, 554 

Wilder, L. I. Book Week letters sent 


to, 190 

Wilder, Thornton, biog. note, 104 

Williamson, S. G. obit. 410 

Williamsville, N.Y., Williamsville 
Amherst Free Library, publicity 
project, 549 

Willows, Calif., Glenn County Free 
Library, book service to jail, 194 

Wilson, H. Guest of Southern 
Tier Library Association, 336; hon- 
ored by A.L.A. 91; honored at 
Saranac, 269; honored by Special 
Libraries Association, 91; letter to 
(Wallace) 22; poem on, 270; por- 
trait, 83; receives medal, 91; 
Speaker at luncheon meeting, Penn- 
sylvania Library Association, 336 

Wilson Company, Catalog cards, note, 
336, 807; Fiftieth annual report, 
92; financial statement, 93; hood 
insurance, 94; sales graph for 1947- 
1948, 94; Visitors, 735, 807 

Wilson Library Bulletin, compliments 
(letter) 463, 758; Statement of 
Ownership, 271 

Winning, argaret, appreciation of, 
756 

Winslow, A. C. biog. sketch, por, 14 

Wisconsin Book Week proclamation, 
88 


1 
Wooif, S. J. obit. 410 
Worcester, Mass., Free Public Library, 
Worcester centennial project, 544 
Worden, W. T. obit. 746 
Wynne, Rev. J. J. obit. 346 


Yonkers, N.Y., Public Library, pub- 
licity through music, 549; radio sta- 

yom 562 . . 
oung e, work with, Rockford 
Rounds UP Recreational Readers 
(Hunt) 682 

Youngman, E. H. obit. 282 

Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
— Public Library, club programs, 


Zagat, A. L. obit. 746 
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“Right foot, | said,” hissed Mr. Tringle 
From Father of the bride 
by Streeter (Simon & Schuster) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 











Mons Wea 
24,000 


copies of this issue 
of Readers’ Choice of Best Books” 
were mailed as a separate to sub- 
scribing libraries approximately ten 
days ago. Prior to this they received 
a notice of what titles and publishers 
were to appear. 


© The preprint is identical with this 
issue except for this page, which in 
the preprint contains “Notes and 
Quotes” from the Bulletin. 


© Keep this in mind while reading 
this copy and see if you too can't 
profitably join the scores of librarians 
who make copies available to their 
patrons with or without a nominal fee. 


The cost is small: 


100 copies—$1.00 per month 
50 copies— .60 per month 
25 coples— .35 jer month 
10 copies— .15 per month 


¢ If you wish your library's nome 
imprinted on the cover add: 
$1.00 a month. 


© Published ten times a year and 
subscriptions are now being accepted 
for the new volume to start Septem- 
ber and run thru June 1950. 


THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 


New York 52, WN. Y. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the July 
1949 issue of the Essay and General Literature 
Index, published the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supple by new titles each month. 


Acton, J. E. E. D. A. 1st baron. Essays 
on freedom and power; selected and with 
an introduction by Gertrude Himmelfarb 
Free press 1948 $5 

AGE of Johnson; essays presented to Chaun- 
cey Brewster Tinker. Yale univ. press 
1949 $5 __ 

BatTsELE, G, A. ed. Science in progress 
6th ser. Yale univ. press 1949 $5 
BERNBAUM, E. Guide through the roman- 
tic movement. 2ded. Rev. & enl. Ron- 

ald press 1949 $3 

BisHop, H. M. and HENDEL, S. eds. Basic 
issues of American democracy. Apple- 
ton 1948 $2.40 

BOWKER lectures on book publishing. 3d 
ser. T ile press 1948 $3 

Brocan, D. W. rican themes. Harper 
1949 $3.50 

Burke, E. Burke's politics . . . ed. by Ross 
J. S. Hoffman Paul Levack. Knopf 
1949 $4.75 

DeuTscH, A. Men ill in America. 2d 
ed. Rev. & enl. umbia univ. press 
1949 $5.50 

Doucias, W.; LAMson, R. and SMITH, H 
“ eds. Critical reader. Norton 1949 

(Partially analyzed) 

Ging, C. and Rist, C. History of economic 
doctrines. 2d Eng. ed. Heath 1948 $4 

Hoover, K.O. Makers of the opera. Bitt- 
ner, H. 1948 $7.50 

KERNER, R. J. ed. Yugoslavia. Univ. of 
Calif. press 1949 (United nations ser) 
$6.50 

KrutcuH, J. W. Twelve seasons; < per- 
petual calendar for the country. Sloan« 
1949 $3 

LECTURES in criticism, the Joins } {opkins 
University ,by, R. P. Blackmur and 
others, Pantheon bks. 1949 $3.50 

MUELLER, G. E. Philosophy of literature. 

Philosophical lib. 1948 $3.50 

NeiLt, T, P. Makers of the modern mind 
Pe 1949 (Science and culture ser) 

Ocpurn, W. F. ed. Technology and in- 
ternational relations. Univ. of Chicago 
press 1949 $4 


———————— 

















READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 


The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 


red by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 
$s . 








The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is i monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained y from sour library. 





seated conflict between two families; the ideal- 
FICTION see “es Pings sadly pon honor, and 
BALCHIN, NIGEL, 1908- ove, an wor cords, with their 
Seteia tedatnent. Houghten 1949312) "Ss SEE Ee 
map $3 
‘ “fictionized autobiography of Cesare HIBBERT, ELEANOR, 1906- 
Borgia starting when he was 29 while awaiting King’s pleasure, by Jean Plaidy ,pseud). 
at the hands of his enemy, della Rovere, Appleton 1949 302p $3 
whom he had helped become Pope upon the No woman suffered more courageously un- 


— of —s  wayryd eee a der King Henty VIII's threat than Anne Boleyn. 


This is the story of her meteoric climb to power 
ee estes, ee friends sod ee, ee ee. from ter with H 
enry in the rose 
animated “for modern readers.” Library journal garden at Hever to betrayal and death on 
ay 1968 the block for failing to produce a son 
BOYLE, ; # 
His human majesty. McGraw 1949 295 
‘ — P Marsu, Neaio, 1899- 
The soldiers of a ski- -trooper outfit training , Wreath for "Rivera. Little 1949 294p 
a snowy isolated region of Colorado, almost $2.75 
Ayan from the outside ay 6 are portrayed i in Here again 


. “ate Chief Detective-Inspector 
Se fee relationships. A story—or rather Alleyn, his we Troy, and his assistant, Inspec- 
two storics—of love and fear among the lonely = tor Fox. The characters connected with the 
men of the mountain troop. A visiting movie murder of the piano-accordionist in a London 
actress-wife and a tavern waitress provide the dance band are a strangely varied group.” Hunt- 
romantic elements 


ting 
Buck, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 





Kinfolk. Day 1949 406p $3.50 
“The scenes are modern Manhattan and 
China and the people of the story are the family 
of Dr Liang, successful scholar living on River- 
side Drive, who comprise his wife and four 
American-educated offspring, two boys and two 
girls. The novel discloses their diverse responses 
to the stresses of bi-racial conditi and bi- 
national cultures.” American news of books 
Appeared serially in the © Ladies home 


Downes, ANNE MILLER 


er ‘ea song. Lippincott 1949 320p 


a ee 
splendidly human person, his innate fineness and 
sensitivity well seasoned with a peppery temper. 
On a wider canvas, it is a portrayal of deep- 


Moon, BUCKLIN, 1911- 


Without magnolias. Doubleday 1949 
274p $3 


This George Washington Carver award 
novel presents a cross-section of all the strata of 
ages life in a small Florida town. Much of 

action ge i atound the president of a 


Nees col be vee and a girl in love with 
one of its prof 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER DARLINGTON, 1890- 


The man who made friends with him- 
self; a movel. Doubleday 1949 275p 


$3 
e story of a osc agent who is ad- 
vised by tadhaen den is also his analyst) to 
fake a Reger 3 and get oe with That 
M»~ - “o stalks his waking hours.” Kirkus 









oa dts " ae) 
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ABOUT PEOPLE Roperts, KENNETH Lewis, 1885. 
~— san I warted to write. Doubleday 1949 47 ip 


Bouma Lou, 1917- i a -_ eave poe a 
Player- manager, Br Boudreau wi ar au er 
Ed Fitzgerald. rae 1949 246p illus fry Aneta pe peaked oe 


$2.75 college through newspaper and magazine v 
“One of the great ball players tells of his tothe wnitingof “Ijda Bailey” 


from 
star at the University of Illinois, then to manag- TABER, GLADYS (BAGG) 1899- 
ee eae Began Sethe Macrae Smith co. 1948 
253 3 ; 
A story, told by his daughter, is a som< 
Cook, BEATRICE GRAY pir yan rang ah fee Preece calming 
> enduring vacations spent 
Till fish us do part; the confessions of racketing about the country at high speed ge 
a fisherman’s wife. Murrow 1949 249p early model car and, before father settled down 
illus $3 tp Sie Commer Cotas Wisconsin college 
“A humeates cheticle of agit who dis ete me TCO. 
covered on her honeymoon that came first 
in her husband's life. Here are her trials, her ; 








radual -and a Aeal about fish- ; 
te a of Watkianton.” Retail AMERICA’S BEAUTY 
ae HILL, RALPH NADING 
Tne Winooski; heartway of Vermont; 
EATON, EVELYN S¥BiL Mary, 1902- illus. by George Daly. Rinehart 1949 
North star is nearer; illus. by Ann and 304p illus map (Rivers of America) . 
John Groth. Farrar, Straus 1949 232p $3.50 ; 
gk _. and the story of the Winoosk! isin er 
ing a in the pat the stor of the Allen Brothers— Iu, Ethan, 
thoe’s like swhikth ne Conmecthil ith ber £ Heman and in 1773 bought 2imos 
poets Pong ope all of the Onion (Winooski) River Valley. Th: 
FF a ae ne et oe tee eS cuild i” story of the river is « tale tats, of om, 
- : ble and gtanite quarries, of ski resorts and ins: 
with her experiences as a war correspondent in tutional ao eee ‘ le 
vs Har of tne chepeees eelgigilr eppesre strange yarns and stranger truths about 2 colo: 
as stories in the "New Yorker” ful and independent people.” Huntting 
HINKLE, GEORGE HENRY, 1896- | 


Sierra-Nevada lakes George and 
Bw, ee eee Bliss Hinkle. fabs 1340 383p ill 
American composers today; a biographi- - map (American lakes ser) $4 
cal and critical guide ; . and ed. The lakes treated—Tahoe, Hohey, Donn: : 
by David Ewen. Wilson, H.W. 1949 Pyramid, Mono, Meadow, Gold, Webber. 
265p illus $4 he sg Pampa ete. si 4 k 
i , orically decisive aot ; 
Gt end Regency Sierra. Through their tun the threads 
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music who have been in this cona- 
try and in Latin America between 1900 and the legend and mel les of ancient ca 
present day, and whose work has found accept- i ge stories of lost treasure, of murder « 
ance in the concert hall, opera house, over the of massacre 
radio, or on phonograph records.” Introduction 
ART HISTORY 
GOULD, JOHN, 1908- UPJOHN, EVERARD Mi | 
OHN, AILLER, 1903- i 
ee fie by 2 History of world art yby, Everard 
be ; with = Ings ark Upjohn, Paul S. Wingert ,and) Jan 
9 mele ae porrow agen oe Oxf 1949 xx,56 
,_Boriood in s Maine town, bomely funny AaiemelMi EMA woes at, the | 
stories of a Maine childhood in. . . down- completely new book of its type to appea: 


east style. Yarns of the mailman who was a many years. In its examination of maj tists 
spiritualist, the harbor maste: who rated a Navy and representative works from the pre-cles.i-.! 
celebration, a bankrupt circus, practical jokers era to the twentieth century, it combines a |ucid 
well loved, the doctor who was a permanent and authoritative text with 654 illustrations and 
guest at all school graduations.” Kirkus - reproductions nig Ge 
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CATS 


NORTON, MARGUERITE A 
Cats: care, training, feeding, breeding, 
exhibiting; with drawings by Gladys 
Emerson Cook. Pitman 1949 142» 
illus $2.75 
‘This book is for everyone who owns a cat 
of expects to acquire one. It covers the com- 
plete care of ae tiom kittenhood to exhibit 
—and acquaints you with the different breeds 
and their characteristics 


A ‘ COUNTRY LIFE 


GANNETT, LEwiIs STILEs, 1891- 

Cream Hill; discoveries of a weekend 
countryman; with lithographs by Ruth 
Gannett. Viking 1949 1191p illus 
$3.50 | 


“Twenty-five years ago the author bought 
an old house in Connecticut and e one of 
the many ple who depend on the city for 
livelihood but go rural for weekends and vaca- 
tions. This is the usual story of experimenting 
and learning in the garden, with excursions in 
such diverse subjects as local history, beards in 
America, and parasitic city folk.” Bkl. 


DANCE 


SHURR, GERTRUDE 
Modern dance; techniques and teaching, 
by Gertrude Shurr and Rachael Dun- 
aven Yocom. Barnes, A.S. 1949 19ip 
illus $3.75 
“This book proposes to analyze, illustrate 
and organize for teaching purposes some of the 
vocabulary (techniques) of modern (Creative; 
dance to provide a reference and a guide for 
teachers and students of modern dance.’ The 
au 
Contents: Modern dance in education; 
About the book; Dance warm-ups; Dance ex- 
ercises ; Dance techniques ; Glossary 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


CASHMAN, ROBERT, 1886- 
Finances of a church. Harper 1949 159p 


$2 
) Companion book to ‘Business administra- 
. tion in the church” 
: The author “gives his mature counsel 


about the fiancial organization of a parish. How 
to prepare the budget, how to conduct the every- 
t member canvass, how to carry on special cam- 
paigns, how to present the missionary and be- 
nevolent interests, how to keep the accounts, 
how to deal with church debts, church endow- 
ments and church insurance etc,” Religious 
bk. club bul. 
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DRAMA 


MILLER, ARTHUR, 1915- 

Death of a salesman; certain private con- 
versations im two acts and a requiem. 
Viking 1949 139p illus $2.50 

Characters: 8 men, 5 women. First pro- 
duced at the Morosco theatre in New York on 

February 10, 1949 

A dramatization of a segment of an Amer- 
ican economic ¢ salesman 
Winner of the Pulitzer prize for drama 


HOME ECONOMICS 


TOLG, MyRTLE Rupp, 1914- 

Homemaking can be ; illus. by Gret- 
chen Philips, For National safety coun- 
cil, Chicago. ‘Watts, F. 1949 95p 
illus $2.50 

Covers time budgets, room arrangements, 
planned housekeeping, ing and ironing 
clothes, kitchen management and mea! planning. 

In addition, ther. are several sections devoted to 

methods of insuring home safety for young and 

old, first aid, and organization of a maid's time 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION (PERIODI- 


CAL) 
Woman's home ion Household 
book. . . Ed. By Humphrey. 


Doubleday 1948 929p illus $4.95 

“Equipping a home—room arrangement 
and decoratioa—slipcovering, upholstering— 
housekeeping—maintenance and repair.” Sub- 
title 

Includes all phases of household work and 
management. Some of the unusual topics are: 
Spots and stains; Moving day; Money manage- 
ment; Care of lsouse plants and cut flowers 


HUMOR 


STREETER, EDWARD, 1891- 

Father of the bride; illus. by Gluyas Wil- 
liams. Simon & Schuster 1949 244p 
illus $2.50 

“Episodi¢ reporting of the agonies of the 
bride's father—from his early parental reactions 
to beaux, to the post-wedding letdown. Recom- 
mended to brides who are sure their fathers 
won't be out of the picture.” Kirkus 


INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 


BIppLz, FRANCIS BEVERLEY, 1886- 

World’s best hope; a discussion of the 

tole of the United States in the mod- 

ern world. Univ. of Chicago press 
1949 175p $3.50 

a Charles R. Walgreen foundation lectures 

‘The gist of the author’s argument is that 

circumstances have made it impossible for the 
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BIDDLE, FRANCES B.—Continued 


U.S. to continue her traditional isolationist pol- 
icy si Doak hae Ne, See Se peepee 
for the maintenance of peace. A definite 
1 omc laa hitherto lacking, 
isessential.” Bkl 
Kilt: Goucegs Berwané 
Short hi of the Middle East; from 
the rise rea 1949, 30Ip maps $3.73 
lic affairs press 1949 301p maps $3.75 
with a sketch of the 
ancient history of the the author describes 
how the Arab followers of Mohammed wrested 
the Middle East from the ing Eastern 
Roman and Persian empires. Then chap- 
ters on the resulting Islamic civilization, its ex- 
tension from Northern India to Spain, and its 
ross to the Renaissance in Western 
urope 


LATTIMORE, OWEN, 1900- 
Situation in Asia. Little 1949 
map $2.75 

The author “writes of the recent revolu- 
tionary upheavals in Asia. He clarifes the 
pir pa situation in terms of pet wags dioony at geography, 

od ee eee ee "s frontier in Asia, 
the isule position of postwar Japan, China's 
indisposition toward a cohesive policy, India’s 
wee in the southeast—and he proposes an 


A a aoe Retail bookseller 
Parts of book have been published in 
“Atlantic monthly” 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN JAMES, 1902- 


244p 


Leave it to the Random house 
1949 34ip 
Tec Se ee tae shane ip 
through Europe. In Italy, Greece, 
France, Holland, Germany, he met 
many interesting people, and through them he 


* Retail 


SFORZA, CARLO, CONTE, 1872- 
Italy and Italians; tr. by Edward Hutton. 
Dutton 1949 165p $3 
“Originally ge in a series EB lec- 


tures at the University of 
porary Italy and Its Intellectual and Moral Ori- 
gins,” a ee 


of Italy in the past and in the 
ly 8 oe eee civilized and 
ettered one, larger trends and 
traits which make up the character of the coun- 
try.” Kirkus 

MEDICINE 


GARLAND, JOSEPH, 1893- 
Story of medicine; illus. by Erwin H. 
cone Houghton 1949 258p illus 
2.75 
“A “narration of the major advances in the 
knowledge of the human , its diseases and 
their cures—from earliest human history to the 
present time.” Huntting 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


NATURAL HISTORY 


BEEBE, WiILuiaM, 1877- 
jungle. Duell 1949 379p illus 
50 
“The lighter aspects 
trips (for animal, insect veer plant life research, 
together with interpretations of our more seri- 
ous are here gathered together. These are 
with parts of the years 1945, 1946 
and 1948, spent at our Rancho Grande labora- 
tory in the heart of the coastal Andes, where ov 
field work was aided by half a ton, of ‘micro 
scopes, binoculars, cameras, paints, s and 
laboratory equipment.” Preface 


GRAHAM, EDWARD HARRISON, 1902- 
Wildlife for America; the story of wild- 
life conservation, by Edward H. 
Graham and William R. Van Dersal. 
Oxford 1949 109p illus $2.50 
“A page of text alternating with) 2 ful! 
page of photographic illustration—combine to 


present briefly some aspect of animal wild life 
-_ its conservation. There are 52 topics, in- 


water, focd, refuge, family ways, stream 
llution, forest fire, and many other papi 
value sgh in use by adults with chil- 


dren through 4 scout groups, summer 
ae opens gs a 


KRUTCH, JOSEPH Woop, 1893- 

Twelve seasons; a 
oe country. Sloane 1949 

3 

“A book of intimate essays by the noted 
critic, each inspired by the passing twelve 
wee ee ee in the Con- 
necticut countryside.” American news of books 


of our Mibseuslen 


calendar for 
187p illus 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


BEELER, NzLSON FREDERICK, 1910- 
~~ with electricity ;by, Nelson 
Beeler ,and, Franklyn M. Branley; 
illus. by A. W. Revell. Crowell 1949 
145p illus $2.50 
go beyond the 


experiments . . 
ever ge Pa en = i Ml be per- 
formed with simple equipment. Explana- 
tions of dry fuses, electromagnets, and 
armatures are all clear and direct enough to be 
understood. There are some chapters on tricks 
to do for fun.” Library journal - 


MODERN wonder book of knowledge; the 
thrilling stories of twentieth-century in- 
dustry, science, nature, transportation, 
communication, and other marvels of 
the world. Winston 19:9 690p illus 


— $5 
More than fifty topics are included as 
vatied in scope as atenic energy, wonder drugs, 
radar, a jet propulsion, salt, textiles 
deep sea diving, 


weather, per, steel, 
printing, al cate, Pal abe: other topics." Kirkus 
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SWIMMING 


CURETON, THOMAS Kirk, 1901- 

Fun in the water; aquatic stunts, contests, 
games, * exhibitions for recreation; 
with illus. by Felix Pfeifer. Assn. 
press 1949 143p illus $4 

This manual describes nearly three hun- 
dred activities which supply entertainment and 
develop confidence and skill in the water. 

diagrams, and photographs help to 
make the directions easy to follow 


WRITING AND SPEAKING 


MouatT, LAWRENCE H 
How to make a and like it! Illus. 
by J. Wendell Johnson. Pacific bks. 
1949 94p $2 
“This book is written for anyone who 
wants to learn to make a speech. It contains all 
of the basic principles of speechmaking that have 
been found of value through the centuries.” 
Foreword 


MUNSON, </ORHAM BERT, 1896- 

The written word; how to write readable 
prose. Creative age 1949 285p $2.95 

The author “has . . . turned his writing 

course into . practical handbook for amateur, 
semi-pro, and professional! writer, and in it gives 
practical suggestions for writing short stories, 
articles, essays, advertising copy, etc.” Huntting 


YOUNG PEOPLE . 


CAVANNA, BETTY, 1909- 

Paintbox summer; with decorations by 
Peter Hunt. Westminster press 1949 
191p illus $2.50 

A summer that seems to loom drearily 
ahead suddenly turns into a dream come true for 

seventeen-year-old Kate Vale when she gets a 

chance to paint peasant furniture for Peter Hunt 

in Provincetown, out on the tip of Cape Cod 
Downey, FairFAx Davis, 1893- 

Horses of destiny, by Fairfax Downey 
and Paul Brown; with pen-and-ink 
illus. by Paul Brown. Scribner 1949 
186p illus $2.50 

A treasury of famous horse stories from 

Bucephalus to Citation. Some of the notable 

ones are: Incitatus, the horse that almosi be- 

came a Roman consul, Joan of Arc’s charger, 

Cortez’s big black horse, worshiped as a god 

by the Mayans, Dick Turpin’s Bess, etc. 

FENNIMORE, STEPHEN 

Bush holiday; illus. by Ninon Mac- 
Knight. Doubleday 1949 242p illus 
$2.50 


Martin, whose father was killed in the 
war, is an American boy living in Australia. 


7 


This is the story of his life on a huge ranch in 

the Australian bush where he goes to visit with 

a kindly but taciturn man, a family friend, and 
daughter 


his son and 


HAVIGHURST, WALTER, 1901- 

Song of the pines; a story of Norwegian 
babe Wisconsin, by Walter and 
Marion Havighurst; illus. by Richard 
Floethe. Winston 1949 205p illus 
(Land of the free ser) $2.50 

“Nils Thorsen, a Norwegian boy of four- 
teen, emigrated to America and joined a group 
of his countrymen in pioneering in what is now 
the State of Wisconsin. Nils’ inventive ability 
gave to the Wisconsin lumbermen a cevice that 


has been used in lumbering ever since.” Hunt- 
ting 


PEARE, CATHERINE OWENS 

Albert Einstein; a biography for young 

people. Holt 1949 152p illus $2.50 

The author has concentrated her attention 

on Einstein as a human personality, stressing 

particularly the early influences which helped to 

shape his interests in music, mathematics, and 
science 


ROBINSON, GERTRUDE, 1876- 

Sign of the Golden Fish; a story of the 
Cornish fishermen in Maine; illus. by 
Frederick T. Chai Winston 1949 
i illus map (Land of the free ser) 

2.50 


A story of the flight of a royalist family 
from Puritan persecution. It concerns Chris 
Tobey a teen-age who jumped ship to bring 
the colonies the Old World skill of Paar 
that had been the pride of the Tobey family for 
generations. How he discovers the vast lands 
where the red man still lived as king, and de- 
velops a respect for these proud tribes, is 


narrated 


SILLIMAN, LELAND, 1906- 
Purple tide; illus. by Joseph Bolden. 
Winston 1949 216p illus $2.50 
“Sports, club work, personal relationships, 
and teamwork get the emphasis in a story of 
everyday life in a typical high school.” Retail 
bookseller 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BRINDZE, RUTH, 1903- 
Story of our calendar; illus. by Helene 
ge Vanguard 1949 63p illus maps 
2.50 
The “way in which man has worked out 
for himself the modern calendar is told for the 


first time for children. Illustrated in color by 
Helene Carter.” Huntting 





/ 


CRAWFORD, PHYLLIS, 1899- - 

Let's go! lus. by Theodore Guerin. 
Holt 1949 73 $1.50 

ye who is always in a 


hurry. Con arn Sek ee es him 

land of “Quick.” Here everybody 

grows so big and 

se Tom can't pean 

he again finds where m on 

the he dectes tha that the grown-up slower 
way is not so bad after all 

EBERLE, IRMENGARDE, 1898- 


Listen to the see ae mame by Sabra 
_ Mallett Kimball. 1949 64p 
illus (Whittlesey house publications ) 

$2 
“A blend of fact and fiction, tracing the 


i = the birds’ year, and including epi- 
sodes of bird cooperation against enemies. 


HOLBERG, Ruyet (LANGLAND) 1891- 

Rowena Carey; illus. by Grace Paull. 
Doubleday 1949 242p illus $2.50 

“Rowena loved horses more than anything 
in the world. + it she was forever 
herself aud her friends into all kinds of 
. This lively family story of everyday life 
in’ a sng Massachusetts.” Huntting 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


McCMEERKIN, ISABEL QMCLENNAN ) 189 
Kentucky ; illus. by Corinne 
rd ee 1949 272p illus $2:50 
moms Aces, Sxst horse to win the 


fact, it is not « 


a portrayal of 
in which the spirit of d 
wp tife again and find it g 


payor on a farm where lov: 
of horses is a common denominator in good 
human relationships 
OwEN, RUTH (BRYAN) 1885- 
caravel; illus. by Leon Hel 
guera ; jacket Herbert Bohne: 
Dod* 1949 222p illus $2.75 


oe. voyage among 
_, colorful peop 
. history 


SELLEGER-ELOUT, J. M. 

Marian and Marion; tr. by Hilda Van 
Stockum ; illus, by B. Midderigh- Bok 
horst. Viking 1949 177p illus $2 

bs pag is laid in a Dutch village. | 


final fri: 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


eS Fe pre bat tnceas En oon 

Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, 

Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, M 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San 


libraries of: 


New York City, 


from the pub 


Denver, Moines, Detr: 
Mirneapolis, Newark, New Orlean 


eoriaa Sedcke Weegee an Toront 





NON-FICTION 


OursLeR. Greatest story ever told ...... 
EISENHOWER. Crusade in Eusope 
SHERWOOD, Roosevelt and Hopkins . 
Kinsey. Sexuel hehevier te the human mal: 
FowLer. Beau James . ee 
CARNEGIE. ‘How to stop worrying 
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